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Burdett  College 


Recommends  that  young  people  contemplating  a  business  career 
finish  first  their  high  school  course,  later  entering  college  or  busi¬ 
ness  school  as  their  fitness  or  need  may  require. 

Burdett  College  is  interested  in  graduates  of  the  Classical,  Scientific, 
General,  and  Commercial  Courses  who  are  farsighted  enough  to 
see  that  a  high  school  education  supplemented  by  additional, 
more  highly  specialized  training  is  the  best  preparation  for  a 
useful  business  career. 


A  BUSINESS 
SCHOOL  cj 
COLLEGIATE 
GRADE 


For  young  men  Burdett  College  offers  intensive  two-year  courses  of 
college  grade:  Business  Administration  and  Accounting — for 
young  women,  Executive  Secretarial  and  Normal  Commercial 
Courses.  Also  specialized  Office  Management,  Bookkeeping, 
Stenographic  and  Finishing  Courses  for  those  wishing  a  business 
training  in  shorter  time. 

Distinctive  features  of  Burdett  College  are :  individual  attention — 
able  faculty — exceptional  preparation — desirable  student  asso¬ 
ciates.  Students  attending  come  from  universities,  colleges,  lead¬ 
ing  high  schools  and  academies — sixteen  men’s  colleges  being  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Business  Administration  Course  alone  during  the  present 
school  year. 

For  illustrated  catalogue — sent  without  obligation — address 
F.  H.  BURDETT,  President 

156  STUART  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

HANCOCK  6300 


Burdett  College,  by  its 
training,  personal  guid¬ 
ance,  and  placement  serv¬ 
ice,  has  assisted  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  and 
women  to  positions'  of  in¬ 
fluence — the  calls  from 
business  employers  total¬ 
ling  2869  during  the  past 
year. 
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Front  Row:  left  to  right — W.  Huddy,  C.  Backman,  F.  Kellehtr,  Captain  Robeit  Wheaton,  1  ,  Hamilton,  K.  Weafer. 
Middle  Row:  F.  Hubbard,  J.  Cronin,  F.  Nichols,  J.  Buttimei,  W.  Walsh,  C.  Lawn.  Back  Row:  Coach 
Chailes  D.  Roche,  C.  Cummings.  Manager  Sidney  J.  Paine. 


THE  LITTLE  TIN  GOD  CALLED  “  LUCK” 

Are  you  one  of  the  so  called  “Lucky  Persons”? 
Or  are  you  hoping  for  “Mr.  Luck”  to  come  along? 
If  you  are  waiting  for  him  and  he  disappoints  you, 
then  you  are  going  to  be  in  a  sad  plight.  How 
do  you  know  that  you  will  recognize  him  if  he  does 
appear?  Let  me  answer  for  you.  “You  won’t.”  He 
won’t  come  to  you  in  shining  gold,  nor  in  flashing 
silver;  nor  will  he  be  dressed  in  strong,  sturdy 
armor,  prepared  to  go  forth  with  you  at  your 
slightest  command.  Instead  of  the  strong,  sturdy 
armor,  the  shining  gold,  and  the  flashing  silver,  all 
you  will  have  is  a  little  tin  god. 

I  speak  of  him  as  “little”  because  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  such  a  slight  amount  of  benefit  from  him.  You 
have  placed  all  confidence  in  him,  and  at  the  cru¬ 
cial  moment  you  will  find  yourself  lamenting  be¬ 
cause  he  is  made  only  of  tin  and  can’t  stand  the 
strain.  You  have  lauded  and  worshiped  him.  Now 
he  has  failed  you! 

Start  out  for  yourself!  Don’t  rely  on  “Mr. 
Luck”  any  more.  Take  Henry  Ford’s  advice, 
“Never  be  afraid  of  tackling  a  job  you’ve  never 
done  before.”  Don’t  ever  tackle  anything  without 
enthusiasm.  You  may  have  the  ability  to  ac¬ 
complish  your  task,  but  ability  without  enthusiasm 
is  like  a  stove  without  a  fire. 

Ponder  over  your  liabilities  and  your  assets;  dis¬ 
cover  your  present  worth;  and,  what  is  most  im¬ 
portant,  improve  it.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  for 
the  new  year  to  get  an  inspiration  for  self-reform. 
Settle  with  yourself;  bring  your  self-respect  to  the 
foreground;  stand  firmly  on  your  feet. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  a  dreamer;  but,  you 
know,  all  dreams  come  to  an  end.  If  they  don’t, 
your  alarm  clock  most  assuredly  isn’t  workii,  g. 
Come  out  of  your  daze,  and  you  will  find  the  wc  rid 
has  turned  hard  and  practical  over  night.  The 
things  and  people  in  your  dreams  are  very  real  and 
wide  awake.  They  are  all  bound  on  a  self  mis¬ 
sion  of  success.  You  are  hurt,  bewildei-ed,  and 
rather  dizzy.  Pouting  won’t  do  you  any  good.  If 
you  take  time  to  stop  and  to  reflect  you  are  very 
apt  to  become  cynical  and  wonder  why  you  have  to 
go  through  with  this  whole  hurried  business  of 
gelfisfi  climbing.  When  you  think  of  these  things, 


you  will  become  lonely,  disheartened,  sad,  and 
suspicious  of  all  your  associates.  Regard  your 
past-self  as  a  dream,  something  ended,  and  put 
yourself — heart  and  soul— into  your  work  to  gain 
success.  Take  the  stairs  rather  than  the  escalator 
or  the  elevator.  The  escalator  is  the  lazy  man’s 
journey;  the  elevator  is  too  fast  and  dangerous; 
while  the  stairs  are. sure  and  sfeady. 

After  you  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  game 
to  success,  you  will  find  the  road  to  your  goal  not 
too  hard  after  all.  Of  course,  you  must  expect  to 
find  a  few  sharp  stones  to  tread;  but  always  buoy 
yourself  up  with  the  belief  that  joy  and  satisfac> 
tion  will  follow. 

Now  you  have  truly  met  “Mr.  Luck”  and 
shaken  hands  with  him  many  times.  You  are  hii 
equal;  no  longer  can  he  throw  you  into  the  depths 
of  despair.  You  know  your  own  mind.  Your 
success  is  priceless  to  you,  because  you  yourself 
have  won  it. 

Mary  M.  Salmon  ’30 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Let’s  take  account  of  stock. 

Just  what  are  we  worth  at  present?  To  what 
extent  are  we  impressing  ourselves  while  Old 
Father  Time  is  laughing  at  us  ?  Are  we  getting 
sixty  seconds  out  of  every  minute,  sixty  minutes 
out  of  every  hour,  twenty-four  hours  out  of  every 
day,  or  are  we  merely  wasting  two-thirds  of  our 
valuable  time  ? 

Why  not  start  right  now- — not  next  week — to 
save  time,  in  the  classroom,  at  work,  or  at  home. 
Let’s  not  put  off  until  tomorrow  what  we  can  do 
today.  Many  of  us  are  just  waiting  for  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  postpone  some  difficult  task — any  excuse 
whatever  to  delay  it.  Have  a  little  more  interest 
in  lessons,  more  attention  in  classes,  more  com¬ 
petition  for  good  marks.  Have  pride  in  the  school, 
pride  in  the  school  paper,  pride  in  school  activities. 
Let’s  “get  going”  immediately  to  see  what  we  can  do. 
Surprise  ourselves!  Surprise  our  friends!  Sur¬ 
prise  our  teachers! 

JVIary  Carroll  ’30 
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OUR  DUTY 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  just  what  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  duty  really  is?  First  of  importance  is 
punctuality — being  on  time  means  everything. 
Some  people  always  arrive  late  no  matter  whether 
it’s  school,  work,  or  a  party.  Does  this  help  any¬ 
one  to  become  popular?  Of  course  not!  No  one  re¬ 
spects  a  person  who  is  always  late.  If  a  student  is 
not  punctual,  he  steals  time  from  everyone  else. 

Next  of  great  importance  is  honesty  and  de¬ 
pendability.  How  much  both  really  mean!  If 
you  do  something  wrong,  why  not  own  up  to  it  and 
take  your  medicine  instead  of  laying  the  blame 
on  some  one  else  ?  By  blaming  another,  you  only 
hurt  your  own  character  and  get  some  one  else  into 
trouble. 

If  you  are  asked  to  do  something  and  you 
promise  to  do  it,  stick  to  your  promise  and  have  it 
done  on  time  instead  of  a  week  or  so  later.  Show 
your  teachers  and  friends  that  they  can  depend  on 
you.  Be  dependable  not  once  in  a  great  while  but 
all  the  time  in  all  you  do.  You  will  gain  nothing 
if  you  can’t  be  depended  upon.  Remember  that 
you  are  not  indispensable.  Some  one  who  is  de¬ 
pendable  can  always  be  found  to  take  your  place. 

The  world  gives  you  nothing.  What  you  get, 
you  have  to  work  for.  Punctuality,  honesty,  and 
dependability  are  great  assets. 

Let’s  try  to  do  our  duty  and  become 
more  punctual,  hcnest,  and  dependable.  Let  us 
raise  the  standard  of  our  school. 

Ruth  C.  Stevens  ’32 


A  SINGLE  AIM 

A  man  must  have  a  single  aim  in  life  if  he 
wants  to  succeed  and  get  along  in  this  world. 
Thomas  Carlyle  said  in  his  “Essay  on  Burns”,  “The 
wedge  will  rend  rocks;  but  its  edge  must  be  sharp 
and  single:  if  it  be  double,  the  wedge  is  bruised  in 
pieces  and  will  rend  nothing.”  If  a  man  has  but 
a  single  aim  in  life  he  will  succeed;  but  if  his  aims 
are  double,  he  will  fall  by  the  wayside  and  will 
amount  to  nothing. 

This  applies  to  high  school  students,  especially 
to  the  Freshmen  who  must  choose  their  course  of 
study.  Whether  they  decide  to  take  a  commercial, 
college,  technical,  or  general  course,  they  should  have 
only  one  aim. 

This  single  aim  applies  to  almost  everything 
in  life.  For  instance,  take  a  football  team  that 
is  playing  a  game  with  its  opponent.  In  the  mind 
of  the  players  there  should  be  one  single  thought 
and  that  is  to  carry  the  ball  over  for  a  touchdown. 
But  instead  of  this,  there  is  always  some  one  player 
whose  mind  is  not  on  winning  the  game.  Perhaps 
he  is  thinking  whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  get 
hurt  and  if  he  is  going  to  fumble  the  ball  or  fail 
to  take  his  man  out  of  the  play.  This  fellow  has 


double  aims  and  will  not  succeed  until  he  obtains 
only  one. 

Our  school  teachers  have  but  one  single  aim  in 
their  minds  and  that  is  to  prepare  their  students  for 
the  hard  knocks  of  life.  They  have  to  plan  their 
work  and  drill  the  student  day  in  and  day  out,  but 
they  always  come  out  on  top  because  they’ve  kepi 
their  single  aim  and  won. 

The  business  men  who  are  successful  and  are 
prosperous  have  but  one  single  aim  in  life.  This 
is  to  enlarge  the  business  so  that  it  may  prosper 
and  advance. 

All  this  is  based  on  Carlyle’s  quotation  about  a 
single  aim.  Those  who  have  but  a  single  aim,  not 
a  double  aim,  in  their  activity,  will  succeed.  Let 
us  all  bear  this  in  mind,  and  if  one  happens  to  have 
double  aims  in  life,  strive  to  find  some  remedy  for 
it.  If  we  all  do  this,  we,  ourselves,  shall  prosp®!' 
and  also  make  our  communities  better. 

Carl  Roessler  ’3(» 


SCHOOL  IS  WHAT  WE  MAKE  IT 

School  would  be  very  interesting  if  we  made  it 
so.  We,  the  pupils  of  the  Woburn  High  School, 
make  up  the  school.  We  want  our  school  to  be 
the  best.  Therefore,  let’s  do  what  we  are  told 
and  obey  the  school  laws. 

By  doing  our  lessons  every  night  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  and  having  them  done  on  time  will 
help  us  to  make  our  school  the  best.  If  we  are 
not  discourteous,  if  we  do  not  disobey  in  any  way, 
we  will  receive  no  3:10’s. 

Let's  help  our  home  room  teacher  by  keeping 
our  room  clean  and  by  being  quiet  at  the  end  of  the 
second,  fourth,  and  sixth  periods. 

Our  school  today  is  what  we  have  made  it.  Let 
us  all  co-operate  to  improve  it.  Make  it  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  for  other  schools  to  follow. 

Esther  D.  Nelson  ’31 


PROHIBITION 

One  of  the  most  important  topics  of  the  day 
is  the  eighteenth  amendment;  namely,  the  Act  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor.  Many 
believe  that  the  Act  is  not  being  properly  enforced, 
and  that  the  country  would  be  better  off  with  th* 
open  saloon  than  it  is  at  present  with  bootleggers 
selling  liquor  illegally. 

It  is  up  to  the  government,  the  police,  and  citi¬ 
zens  of  our  country  to  enforce  the  Prohibition  Act. 
Like  any  other  project,  it  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  co-operation;  and  until  we  all  co-operate 
to  abolish  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor,  thereby  doing 
away  with  the  bootlegger,  and  practice  temperance, 
the  law  will  never  be  properly  enforced. 

Many  homes  were  broken  because  the  father 
spent  what  money  he  could  get  to  buy  liquor  at  the 
saloon,  leaving  the  family  many  times  without: 
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proper  food  or  clothes.  We  all  know  that  a  person 
under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  not 
mentally  efficient,  and  cruelty  to  children  often  re¬ 
sulted  from  drunkenness.  A  child  does  not  see  his 
father  in  a  saloon  now,  as  a  child  of  fifty  years  ago 
may  have.  There  is  not  as  much  drunkenness  on 
our  streets  now;  we  do  not  see  the  liquor  displayed 
in  the  stores  nor  our  fathers  or  brothers  drinking 
and  carousing  in  the  open  saloon.  Is  not  that 
one  point-  in  favor  of  prohibition? 

The  bootlegger  is  a  criminal.  He  is  not  up¬ 
holding  our  country’s  laws;  he  is  breaking  up  homey, 
and  lowering  the  morals  of  our  friends  who  buy 
from  him.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  of  us  to  report 
all  cases  of  bootlegging  that  we  know  of.  We 
should  report  the  matter  to  federal  authorities.  Let 
us  work  together  to  overthrow  the  bootlegger. 

Let  us  uphold  the  Prohibition  Act  and  keep  the 
law  enforced.  Let  us  make  it  a  saloonless  world. 

Donald  Wheaton  ’30 


THE  STUDY  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  study  of  foreign  languages  is  a  great  help 
to  us  whether  we  realize  it  or  not.  r  It  gives  us 
a  keen  insight  into  the  lives  of  the  people  in  the 
pai-ticular  country  whose  language  we  are  studying. 
It  usually  makes  us  admire  them  and  we  begin  to 
realize  that  our  nation  is,  by  no  means,  the  only 
one  that  has  had  its  great  men.  When  we  study 
a  people  through  its  language,  friendliness  towards 
it-  is  increased  so  that  we  are  more  likely  to  take  a 
greater  interest  in  the  furtherance  of  international 
good  will.  ( 

This  study  of  language  is  of  great  assistance 
in  understanding  our  own.  When  we  are  in  gram¬ 
mar  school,  we  are  too  young  to  understand  the 
complicated  laws  of  syntax  that  belong  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language;  hence,  it  is  at  this  point  that-  Latin 
is  useful.  Latin,  although  it  is  termed  a  “dead” 
language,  will  probably  live  forever.  Even  if  a 
person  has  difficulty  with  it,  it  is  of  great-  value 
to  him  since  it  calls  for  his  own  thinking  powers 
and  concentration,  which  seem  so  indispensable  for 
the  training  of  the  mind.  i  . 

Of  course,  a  scanty  knowledge  of  one’s  native 
tongue  may  prove  a  handicap  in  pursuing  the  study  . 
of  foreign  laguages;  but,  as  has  been  stated,  one 
gradually  assimilates  an  excellent  knowledge,  pf 
English  by  this  very  means. 

However,  the  most  beneficial  thing  this  stvdy 
does  for  us  is  to  beautify  and  enrich  our  vocabu¬ 
laries.  Roughly  speaking,  about  one-half  of  our 
words  are  derived  from  Latin,  about  a  quarter  of 
them  are  French,  and  the  rest  Anglo-Saxon  together 
with  some  of  Greek  origin.  We  have  now,  of 
course,  an  increasing  number  of  words  that  are 
derived  from  the  Greek  and  are  used  in  connection 
yvith  science  and  the  recent  inventions.  In  other 


lands  even  the  poorer  classes  of  people  are  much 
more  pai'ticular  in  their  speech  than  we  Americans 
are.  They  have  many  similar  words;  yet  each 
has  a  different  shade  of  meaning.  Our  speech 
may  be  greatly  improved  by  noticing  these  differ¬ 
ences  and  applying  the  correct  expressions  to  our 
own  language. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  the  benefits  derived 
from  studying  the  language  of  another  country  or 
countries,  it  will  seem  as  if,  perhaps,  the  drudgery, 
as  some  regard  it,  is  worth  all  the  time  and  effort 
we  put  into  it.  We  are  sure  it  is  very  beneficial  in 
our  youthful  training;  therefore,  let  us  try  to  do 
our  best. 

Marion  Brink  ’30 


CITIZENSHIP 

A  great  many  people  regard  citizenship  as  a 
mere  feature  in  politics,  but  it  is  the  one  out¬ 
standing  feature  in  American  life.  A  person  could 
not  hold  any  public  office,  if  he  were  not  a  good 
citizen.  If  citizenship  is  a  mere  name,  why  is  it 
that  thousands  of  foreigners  wish  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States?  It  is  because  the  United 
States  is  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people. 

Edith  Flynn  ’31 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  MUSICAL  EDUCATION 

There  is  nothing  that  develops  one’s  finer 
sense  of  discrimination  in  the  higher  and  better 
things  of  life  as  much  as  a  musical  training. 
Music  itself  is  an  art  not  only  to  be  compared  with 
painting  and  other  arts  but  perhaps  we  might 
venture  to  say,  to  be  placed  above  them.  In  paint¬ 
ing,  one  appreciates  only  what  one  can  see;  but  in 
music,  one  not  only  sees  but  hears  what  one  is 
supposed  to  be  appreciating.  A  painting  means, 
almost  always,  just  what  it  pictures;  but  the  beauty 
of  pure  music  is  different.  Each  individual  can 
make  of  it  what  he  will.  To  everyone,  a  painting 
may  have  the  same  meaning,  while  for  every  piece 
of  music  each  person  has  his  own  interpretation. 
Ap  artist  usually  copies  from  nature  what  he  can 
see;  but  music  is  nature,  herself,  speaking  in  her 
softest,  loveliest  voice,  expressing  the  very  soul  of 
its  maker. 

Music  has  a  refining,  elevating  influence  in  life. 
If  it  be  a  beautiful,  inspiring  piece  from  one  of 
our  great  masters,  what  thoughts  does  it  not  in¬ 
spire,  what  air-castles  does  it  not  help  build?  Or 
if  it  be  from  a  more  modern  composer  and  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  awes  us,  so  powerful  in  its  climax 
that  we  gasp  in  tense  excitement  to  subside  into  an 
ecstasy  of  enjoyment  when  it  slips  swiftly  and 
facilely  into  a  quiet,  soothing  mood,  what  impotent 
wishes  and  desires  does  in  not  awaken  in  us?  What 
mountains  of  determination  arise  as  powerful  and 
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as  breath-taking  as  that  force  of  sound  and  tone- 
color?  And  again,  if  it  be  our  own  present-day, 
and  the  music  is  jazzy,  and  syncopated,  how  it  stirs 
jaded  senses  and  weary  limbs  to  quick,  invigorating 
action!  It  arouses  the  same  impulse  in  us  that  the 
beating  of  the  drums  and  monotonous  chanting  m  .1st 
have  stirred  in  our  prehistoric  ancestors  and  caused 
them  to  leap,  yell,  and  gesticulate  in  savage  joy. 
Is  not  this,  our  own  music,  an  inducement  also  to 
better  things,  to  healthful,  entertaining  amusement? 

But,  to  truly  appreciate  music,  one  must  know 
something  about  it  and  about  the  gifted  and  most 
fortunate  of  mankind  who  can  create  this  beautiful 
conglomeration  of  sound  that  we  call  music.  Also 
one  must  know  something  of  the  instruments  that 
produce  this  thing  called  music.  The  best  known 
and  the  easiest  of  the  instruments  is  the  piano 
which  is  the  key  to  all  the  others.  The  next  in 
popularity  to  the  most  favored  of  instruments, 
is  the  violin,  because  of  its  likeness  to  the  human 
voice.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is 
so  creative.  In  a  piano  the  music  is  already  there; 
the  right  notes  need  but  to  be  struck  and  the  music 
is  made;  but  in  a  violin  the  player  has  to  make  his 
own  music  so  that  it  is  much  harder  to  play  than 
other  instruments. 

If  one  knows  but  a  little  about  music,  it  is 
enough  for  some  enjoyment  at  least.  To  appre¬ 
ciate  music,  one  must  know  it,  for  appreciation  con¬ 
sists  in  recognition  only.  Unless  one  knows  and 
recognizes  the  music  that  is  being  played,  how  can 
one  appreciate  it  properly? 

Contance  Bartoli  ’30 


THE  OLD  SCHOOL 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  our  dear  old 
school  building  has  sheltered  its  brood,  which  for 
some  years  has  taxed  its  protection  to  the  utmost. 
Today,  it  is  stretching  forth  new  wings  for  its 
ever  increasing  family  of  the  future. 

It  is  not  a  cold  edifice  of  steel,  brick,  and  mor¬ 
tar;  but  rather  it  is  a  shrine  where  ambitions  were 
born,  encouragement  given,  lasting  friendships 
formed,  and  notable  careers  begun.  Each  room 
has  lurking  in  its  atmosphere  memories  of  a  loving 
and  grateful  alumni  scattered  over  the  earth.  Some¬ 
how  the  old  school  has  a  store  of  happiness  which 
dims  the  recollection  of  perplexity  and  worry. 

Many  of  us  walk  through  its  corridors  with 
the  spirits  of  our  fathers  and  mothers  who  knew 
them  as  soon  as  workmen’s  tools  had  been  laid 
down  in  a  newly  finished  building.  Almost  twenty- 
three  years  of  memories  have  sanctified  it  from 
parapet  to  foundation. 

I  have  seen  graduates  pause  in  passing  the  old 
school  to  gaze  upon  it  and  listen  to  voices  calling 
from  a  happy  past.  What  home  has  been  to  our 
family  ties,  the  old  building  has  been  to  our  social 
ties  and  class  relations. 


We  come  and  go  with  the  tide  of  time,  but  there 
has  remained  through  all  the  years  that  corps  of 
teachers  who  have  been  so  generous  with  patience 
and  perseverance  to  guide  us  through  courses  of 
study  while  distractions  beckoned  on  all  sides.  The 
really  lasting  trace  of  our  experience  in  the  old 
school  is  the  mental  development  moulded  by  faith¬ 
ful  teachers  whose  spirits  call  back  the  alumni  in 
hours  of  their  reminiscence. 

There  are,  springing  up  all  about  us  on  the  old 
grounds,  new  monuments,  to  modern  education. 
With  the  passing  of  years,  all  that  is  now  so  new  to 
cur  eyes  shall  have  been  permeated  with  memories 
and  will  nestle  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  follow  us. 

We  are  thankful  that  the  plans  for  development 
have  preserved  so  much  of  the  old  school  to  greet 
us  in  days  to  come  as  we  pass  by  with  the  alumni. 

A.  Loretta  McGowan  ’30 


BETTER  ENGLISH 

Better  English  is  something  you  all  need  and 
can’t  do  without.  It  is  necessary  that  you  study 
and  learn  the  correct  way  to  say  things.  For  in¬ 
stance,  imagine  how  embarrassed  you  would  be,  if 
you  said,  “ain’t”  or  “he  don’t”,  when  you  wanted  ty 
use  the  right)  expression. 

One  way  of  helping  to  speak  and  to  wiite 
correct  English  is  to  associate  with  people  who  are 
well  educated.  In  writing,  know  what  you’re  going 
to  say  and  if  you  make  one  mistake,  profit  by  it, 
and  don’t  make  it  again.  When  you  speak,  make 
it  a  point  to  talk  well;  don’t  stammer  and  flounder 
around  in  search  of  words.  If  you  know  enough 
words,  you’ll  have  no  trouble  in  talking.  Enlarge 
your  vocabularies. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  have 
a  lai’ge  vocabulary,  and  know  how  to  use  it  correct¬ 
ly.  If  you  can’t  put  words  together  to  make  an 
intelligible  sentence,  how  do  you  ever  expect  to  get- 
along  in  this  world?  There  is  no  place  worth 
while  for  an  illiterate  person. 

How  different  it  is  if  you  can  speak  and  write 
good  English  !  You  are  welcome  in  any  society;  if 
called  upon  to  speak,  you  won’t  be  an  “er-um-that 
is—”  speaker.  You  can  carry  your  point  to  the 
audience. 

You  will  get  a  better  position  in  the  business 
-world,  as  business  men  are  always  on  the  lookout 
for  good  speakers.  They  even  give  courses  for 
their  employees.  That  man  or  woman  who  has 
command  of  the  English  language  has  the  world  at 
his  feet,  and  can  obtain  what  he  wants  because  he 
knows  how  to  ask  for  it.  Take  great  care  to  learn 
the  fundamentals  of  the  English  language,  your 
own  mother  tongue,  here  in  school;  then  apply 
them.  Let  English  be  the  weapon  with  which  yoi 
conquer  the  world. 


Bernese  Drisko  ’30 


/ 


RUTH 

Ward  Fredericks  rapped  out  an  order  as  hf 
bent  over  a  wooden  box  which  held  two  tiger  cubs. 
'‘Get  some  warm  milk  for  these  cubs,”  he  shouted, 
'‘and  do  it  quickly.  Do  you  understand?” 

Then  he  walked  around  his  traveling  cages  and 
looked  at  the  wild  animals  that  he  was  about  to  send 
to  Bombay,  on  their  journey  to  America. 

“One  more  trip  and  I  quit,”  he  mused,  as  he 
lit  a  very  black  looking  cigar.  He  had  been  say¬ 
ing  the  same  thing  for  twenty  years,  but  each  trip 
to  the  coast  had  been  followed  by  another.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  catching  or  buying  wild 
beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  heads,  skins,  and  rare  eggs 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  South  America,  Africa 
and  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  There 
was  money  in  the  business  and  Ward  Fredericks 
worshipped  money  as  a  god. 

A  coolie  returned  with  the  milk  as  though  his 
life  depended  upon  his  speed  and  his  master  im¬ 
mediately  called  Pena,  his  assistant,  to  help  him 
feed  the  cubs.  The  task  was  one  that  called  for 
skill  and  infinite  patience.  Fredericks  possessed 
a  great  deal  of  each. 

“Do  you  think  that  we  can  raise  these  cubs?” 
he  asked.  “It  seems  to  me  that  they’re  rather 
small.” 

“The  lives  of  even  the  jungle  beasts  are  in  the 
hand  of  Allah,”  Pena  replied.  “Through  His 
Mercy  and  your  careful  treatment  they  will  live.  I 
paid  only  fifty  cents  for  them;  the  low-caste  wretch 
who  brought  them  asked  for  more — till  I  beat  him 
with  my  shoe.” 

One  cub  refused  to  cat  or  drink,  bit  and 
scratched  when  eggs  and  milk  were  poured  down  hi§ 


throat,  and  died.  Fredericks  decided  to  rear  the 
ether  himself. 

“You  go  and  buy  a  goat,”  he  ordered.  “Get 
one  v/ith  a  very  young  kid.” 

The  goat  considered  nursing  a  young  tiger  cub 
beneath  her  dignity,  but  the  American  thought 
otherwise — so  did  the  cub.  Wi'h  a  regular  supply 
of  warm  milk  and  scraps  from  her  master’s  table, 
the  little  cub  thrived  and  her  owner  was  satisfied. 
In  due  time  she  would  be  sold,  and  every  dollar 
her  owner  received  for  her  would  go  to  swell  his 
bank  account. 

A  wealthy  client  in  New  York  had  asked  to  be 
supplied  with  a  female  cub  of  the  Indian  tiger  for 
his  private  menagerie,  stating  that  she  should  be 
tamed.  This  was  the  fourth  specimen  that  Fred-? 
cricks  had  bought.  Two  had  contracted  mange 
and  had  been  shot;  another  was  shot  after  being 
bitten  by  a  mad  jackal.  So  the  little  one  x-eceived 
more  attention  than  her  own  mother  would  have 
deemed  necessary.  She  reminded  him  of  a  girl 
whom  he  had  known  when  a  young  man.  Ruth  was 
always  getting  into  trouble,  was  haughty  and  full 
of  mischief;  why  not  name  the  cub  for  hei\  When 
she  wandered  off  to  the  jungle,  he  led  a  searching 
paiffy  and  returned  dead  weary,  but  with  the  cub 
before  him  on  the  saddle.  Not  until  she  had  been 
fed  and  had  curled  herself  at  his  feet  did  he  begin 
to  idealize  all  she  had  come  to  mean  to  a  lonely  man 
who  never  before  had  known  that  he  was  really 
lonely. 

He  had  captured  animals,  and  had  bought  anq 
sold  animals  just  as  other  men  bought  and  soltl 
sacks  of  gi-ain  or  bales  of  cotton.  Big  or  little, 
gentle  or  ferocious,  they  had  been  just  article^ 
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of  barter  and  nothing  more.  If  a  beast  proved  im¬ 
possible  to  tame  or  was  so  ill  that  its  recovery 
could  only  be  assured  by  long  treatment,  he  would 
shoot  it  without  even  a  thought  for  the  beautiful 
form  that  he  was  killing.  He  called  it  “cutting 
his  losses.”  Ruth  received  more  personal  care  than 
all  the  other  animals  together.  No  dog  that  had 
a  master  whose  chief  care  was  his  dog  received  more 
attention  than  the  cub  that  had  cost  him  half  a 
dollar. 

She  was  nearly  seven  months  old  when  her 
owner’s  next  consignment  was  ready  to  be  shipped. 

“Guess  I’ll  miss  you  when  you’re  sold,  little 
tiger,”  he  said  with  a  smile,  as  though  trying  to  show 
himself  that  the  idea  of  missing  a  mere  wild  beast 
was  rather  amusing.  Neither  the  smile  nor  the 
attempt  was  very  convincing. 

But  Ruth  was  never  sold,  for  fate  can  play 
strange  tricks  with  beasts  just  as  he  does  with 
men.  One  of  Frederick’s  men,  while  cleaning  and 
disinfecting  a  cage  in  preparation  for  the  long 
journey,  upset  a  bucket  of  scalding  watei*.  Ruth 
examining  the  scrubbing  brushes  and  drums  of  dis¬ 
infectants,  was  severely  scalded  down  one  flank 
and  shoulder.  With  a  howl  of  rage  and  pain  she 
fled  towards  the  jungle,  rolling  over  and  over  among 
the  dead  leaves  in  her  agony,  cuffing  and  biting  the 
natives  who  tried  to  catch  her. 

Fredericks,  who  was  making  a  stronger  fasten¬ 
ing  to  the  monkey  cage,  dropped  everything  and 
ran  to  her,  seizing  a  blanket  from  his  bed  and 
flinging  it  over  her  head.  With  her  jaws  and  razor¬ 
like  claws  firmly  secured,  he  applied  first  aid,  then 
set  out  to  beat  the  careless  servant  with  a  whip. 
But  the  native  was  flying  along  a  jungle  path, 
wisely  putting  a  few  miles  between  himself  and  his 
irate  master. 

Ruth  quieted  down  under  her  master’s  hand, 
but  only  by  the  skill  born  of  long  practice  was  he 
able  to  save  her.  Sale  was  now  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  for  her  right  shoulder  showed  a  great  patch 
of  puckered  skin  instead  of  being  covered  with 
glossy  hair. 

“Who  would  buy  you  now?”  he  demanded  as  he 
bc-nt  over  her,  and  there  was  a  gentleness  in  his 
deep  voice  that  his  servants  had  never  heard  be¬ 
fore.  “You’re  not  worth  a  cent,  with  only  half  of 
your  hide  left.” 

Ruth,  gingerly  taking  pieces  of  biscuit  from 
her  master’s  fingers,  seemed  quite  content.  Fred¬ 
ericks  shifted  the  piece  of  awning  that  shielded  her 
from  the  sun  and  left  her  to  rest. 

“I  wonder  what  she  has  cost  me?”  he  mused. 
“It  was  a  bad  bargain  after  all.”  Yet,  as  he  lit 
a  fresh  cigar,  his  bad  bargain  did  not  seem  to 
trouble  him,  for  Ruth  had  brought  a  new  interest 
into  his  life.  Childless,  friendless,  the  fire  and 
ardor  of  his  youth  gone,  wealth  itself  now  had  little 
charm.  Still  the  lure  of  it  ever  gripped  him, 


like  some  evil  habit  that  he  could  not  shake  >.lT. 
And  now  a  badly  disfigured  she-tiger  gave  him  more 
pleasure  than  his  money  and  securities  that  lay  in 
a  New  York  bank. 

For  two  years  she  was  his  companion;  slowly 
but  surely  her  companionship  brought  a  change  ii. 
him.  Trifles  seemed  to  have  little  meaning  now; 
he  was  less  overbearing  with  those  who  served  him 
They  were  quick  to  see  the  change  and  note  its 
cause. 

So,  of  course,  when  Ruth  wandered  away  to 
the  jungle  and  was  absent  for  a  fortnight,  there 
was  confusion  in  the  camp.  Fredericks  was  in 
Bombay,  where,  after  sending  off  his  animals,  h.‘ 
had  remained  to  superintend  the  making  of  new 
cages.  Pena,  with  blows  and  curses,  drove  the 
other  assistants  to  the  jungle  to  search  for  Ruth, 
but  in  vain.  When  she  did  return,  after  a  fort¬ 
night’s  absence,  Fredericks  almost  wept,  so  great 
was  his  relief. 

Ruth  showed  her  delight  at  her  master’s  re¬ 
turn  by  following  him  wherever  he  went,  as  though 
afraid  that  he  would  again  desert  her.  For  weeks 
she  would  never  let  him  leave  her  sight.  Then  hei 
demeanor  changed.  She  grew  lazy  and  surly,  was 
restless  and  vicious,  often  showing  her  teeth  and 
growling  at  any  native  who  approached  her.  Some¬ 
times  she  would  sulk  in  a  dark  corner,  then  she 
disappeared  and  returned  no  more. 

For  a  few  days  Fredericks  was  uneasy,  but  not 
alarmed.  Then  he  sent  out  searching  parties  and 
himself  combed  the  jungle,  taking  with  him  Buxoola, 
the  tracker.  His  men,  instead  of  making  fre=h 
captures,  now  spent  their  time  in  looking  for  a 
tiger  with  a  hide  so  badly  scarred  that  she  could 
not  be  sold.  *  The  search  continued  for  three  weeks, 
then  the  American  called  his  men  back  and  bade 
them  return  to  their  ordinary  duties.  Two  days 
later  he  sent  out  messengers  to  call  them  to  him  and 
chafed  at  the  delay. 

“To  him  who  can  lead  me  to  the  place  where 
that  brute  hides  I  will  give  twenty  dollars,”  he 
promised.  A  week  later  he  raised  the  offer  to 
fifty;  and  he  carried  an  express  rifle  wherever  he 
went.  Then  the  tracker  brought  him  welcome 
news. 

“I  have  seen  the  wanderer,”  he  declared  “and 
her  tracks  are  where  only  a  goat  or  a  tiger  can  go. 
Also  they  lead  down  to  a  stream.  There  are  many 
tracks  there  which  shows  that  she  goes  there  each 
evening  to  drink;  also  another  tiger  is  with  her, 
for  the  tracks  intermingle.” 

Fredericks  roared  an  order  for  his  horse  to  be 
saddled,  and  slipped  some  cartridges  in  his  pockets. 

“You  take  me  where  I  can  get  one  clean  shot 
and  you  may  have  the  reward — pronto!”  he  rapped 
out.  “Guess  he’s  telling  the  truth.” 

Night  after  night  he  lay  motionless  near  where 
she  might  be  expected  to  pass.  The  prowlers  of 
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the  night  slunk  by,  and,  though  he  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  appearance  and  habits,  he 
■could  seldom  name  them,  so  silently  and  swiftly  did 
they  pass  in  the  gloom.  Once  a  small  herd  of 
elephants  passed  in  single  file,  their  huge  forms 
•showing  black  against  the  sky.  Once  a  rhinoceros 
winded  him,  lost  the  scent,  and  sniffed  round,  try¬ 
ing  to  recover  it.  It  stood  motionless  to  the  wind¬ 
ward  of  him  for  an  hour,  and  Fredericks  knew  that 
if  he  sneezed  or  moved,  the  savage  brute  would  turn 
in  his  direction.  Then  some  sound  in  the  jungle 
lured  it  away  and  he  breathed  his  relief. 

Still  he  watched  and  waited.  Insufficient  rest 
and  food  told  their  tale  on  a  man  no  longer  young; 
the  night  dews  drenched  him,  mosquitoes  feasted  on 
him  until  Buxoola,  who  was  slowly  recovering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  malaria,  returned  in  triumph. 

“She  is  found,”  the  tracker  announced.  “She 
feasts  in  the  evening  on  a  patch  of  berries  within 
easy  shooting  distance  of  a  hiding  place  which 
Allah  created  specially  for  the  sahib.  I  have  seen 
her.”  Fredericks  tried  to  cross  the  tent  but  clutched 
to  the  back  of  a  chair  for  support. 

“Guess,  I!ve  got  to  wait  a  few  days,”  his  master 
said  feebly.  It  was  a  week  before  he  was  able  to 
put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and,  during  that  week,  he 
made  Buxoola  describe  the  place  again  and  again. 

“Keep  away  from  her,”  he  ordered.  “If  she 
winds  you  or  sniffs  your  tracks  we  may  lose  hex 
keep  way.” 

“We  will  go  tomorrow  evening,”  he  said  later. 

“If  the  Protector  of  the  Poor  will  wait  till  he 
is  stronger,”  the  tracker  demurred. 

“The  Protector  of  the  Poor  is  strong  enough  to 
climb  over  the  gates  of  hell  for  the  sake  of  a  shot  a'; 
her,”  his  master  snapped,  “we  go  tomorrow  eve¬ 
ning  early.” 

They  left  the  pony  tied  to  a  small  shrub  a  mile 
from  the  spot  selected  for  the  slaughter,  for  the 
clatter  of  iron-shod  hoofs  on  the  rocks  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Slowly, 
wearily,  pausing  often  to  rest,  Fredericks  climbed 
the  slope  in  his  rope-soled  boots.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  allowed  a  native  to  carry  his 
rifle,  yet  he  was  exhausted  and  feverish  when  he 
sank  down  at  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Cautious 
sips  from  his  flask  helped  him  to  recover,  but  Bux- 
cola  was  sad. 

“Who  can  shoot  straight  when  his  hand  shakes 
with  the  fever?”  he  asked  himself.  “She  will 
escape — taking  my  reward  with  her.” 

For  an  hour  his  master  waited,  then  he  saw  the 
long  grass  waver  and  knew  that  the  time  had  come. 
He  took  a  bigger  drink  from  the  flask  to  steady  his 
nerves,  and  laid  his  cheek  to  the  butt  of  the  rifle 
as  the  tiger  came  out  into  the  open,  looking  back 
along  the  way  she  had  come  and  giving  the  watcher 
a  clear  view  of  her  scarred  shoulder. 

“Ruth,”  he  murmured  in  savage  glee,  “you’ve 


lived  too  long — too  long,  my  girl.  You’ve  got  one 
minute  more,  and  then  Ruth — then  you  will  hear 
this  rifle  speak,  and  you’ll  feel — ” 

He  paused,  puzzled  by  Ruth’s  behavior.  She 
sat  down  on  her  haunches  and  looked  back  along 
the  path  she  had  traveled.  Timidly,  hesitatingly, 
a  tiny  cub  approached  her,  stopped,  and  turned 
back.  Two  strides  the  young  mother  took  past  it  and 
she  gently  nosed  it  toward  the  berry  path,  while  the 
other  cub,  dismayed  at  being  left  alone,  emerged 
from  the  trail  grass  and  hurried. 

“So  that’s  why  you  left?”  Fredericks  said  softly 
and  his  grip  on  the  rifle  relaxed.  “Guess  that’s 
their  first  trip  abroad.  I  think  I  may  as  well  say 
good-bye — Ruth.” 

He  lingered  over  her  name  as  though  he  loved 
it,  uttered  it  as  though  it  were  a  prayer. 

It  was — a  prayer  that  fell  on  him  who  breathed 
it.  He  walked  wearily  down  the  long  trail,  but 
with  the  serenity  which  follows  one  who  has  passed 
from  turmoil  into  peace. 

Everett  Cote  ’31 


THE  RE-CREATION  OF  SHIRLEE  GORDON 

“Aunt  Jane,  I’m  sorry  that  I  ever  accepted  your 
invitation  to  come  here.  I  think  it’s  just  horrid 
on  this  lonely  ranch.  I’ve  been  here  for  a  whole 
day  and  I  havn’t  seen  any  one  except  you  and  Uncle 
Howard.  Aren’t  there  any  young  people  at  all  in 
Montana?  Oh  dear,  why  did  I  ever  say  that  I 
wished  to  go  West?” 

“Why,  Shirlee,  I  thought  you’d  love  it  here; 
your  father  was  always  fond  of  this  ranch.  I 
love  this  place  and  want  you  to  try  to  like  it  for 
your  dad’s  sake.  By  the  way,  your  uncle  has 
something  that  he  wishes  to  show  you  out  in  the 
corral.  It  you  have  had  enough  breakfast,  you 
may  go  out  immediately.” 

“Excuse  me,  Aunt  Jane,”  and  with  that  Shirlee 
sauntered  out  of  the  house  down  to  the  corral. 

Shirlee  Gordon  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Gordon  of  Philadelphia.  All  her 
life  she  had  been  catered  to  and  pampered  by  he* 
doting  parents.  Now  at  sixteen  she  was  bored 
with  everything;  she  was  continually  looking  for  ex¬ 
citement  and  adventure.  Her  mother,  being  a 
semi-invalid,  had  to  spend  most  of  her  time  at 
various  health  resorts;  that  is  the  reason  why  Shir¬ 
lee  was  sent  out  to  Billings,  Montana  to  her  father’} 
sister’s  ranch.  There,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  thought 
that  after  Shirlee  v/as  rested,  she  would  become 
interested  in  out-door  life,  so  that  she  would  c(  le 
back  refreshed,  and  full  of  pep  and  vitality.  Little 
did  they  realize  what  a  change  would  take  place 
in  Shirlee  in  just  a  few  short  months. 

When  Shirlee  reached  the  corral,  she  saw  her 
uncle  leading  a  beautiful,  black  stallion  towards 
her.  “Well,  Shirlee,  how  do  you  like  the  young 
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filly?  Jane  told  me  that  you  were  a  good  rider, 
therefore,  I’ll  let  you  have  this  horse  for  your  own 
as  long  as  you’re  here  with  us.” 

“Oh,  Uncle  Howard,  she’s  a  beauty!  But,  I 
didn’t  bring  any  riding  habit  with  me  because  I 
didn’t  think  I’d  care  to  do  any  riding.” 

“You  run  up  to  Jane;  I  think  that  she  can  fix 
you  something  to  wear;  I’ll  saddle  the  horse  so  that 
she’ll  be  ready  when  you  come  back.” 

Shirlee  became  so  enthusiastic  and  excited  over 
the  surprise  that  she  actually  hugged  her  uncle! 

Upon  her  arrival  at  the  ranch  house,  Shivlee 
was  quite  out  of  breath,  but  she  had  a  smile  on  her 
face.  She  ran  into  the  house,  calling,  “Aunt  Jane, 
Uncle  Howard  sent  me  up  to  put  on  a  riding  habit 
that  he  said  you  would  have  ready  for  me.  Isn’t 
the  filly  a  beauty.  I’m  going  to  call  her  ‘May 
Blossom’  ”. 

Her  aunt  came  bustling  down  stairs  with  the 
riding  habit,  which  consisted  of  the  following-:  a 
khaki  shirt,  a  red  bandanna  handkerchief,  sheep¬ 
skin  chaps,  a  red  sombreo,  and  high  leather  boots, 
equipped  with  spurs.  Everything  fitted  her  per¬ 
fectly  and  she  looked  very  beautiful  with  her  curly, 
brown  hair  creeping  out  under  the  large  hat  and 
her  smiling  face,  now  very  flushed.  Shirlee  kissed 
her  aunt  for  the  first  time  since  she  had  come  there, 
and  exclaimed  that  the  habit  was  “perfectly  ducky.” 
Then  she  skipped  off  again,  down  to  the  corral, 
very  impatient  to  get  on  the  horse’s  back. 

The  horse  was  quickly  saddled  and  her  uncle 
helped  her  to  mount  it.  He  gave  her  a  quirt,  but 
cautioned  her  not  to  use  it  unless  the  horse  became 
too  frisky.  She  was  given  permission  to  ride  any¬ 
where  over  the  ranch,  but  not  to  stay  too  long. 
With  this  advice  and  warning  still  fresh  in  her 
mind,  Shirlee  rode  away.  If  she  could  have  heard 
her  uncle’s  ejaculations,  she  would  have  felt  kinder 
towards  him,  her  aunt,  and,  in  fact,  everyone. 

Shirlee  soon  rode  out  of  sight  and  was  still 
going  at  a  rapid  pace  when  she  was  suddenly  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  Those 
gorgeous  mountains  in  the  distance,  the  clear,  azure 
blue  sky  dotted  with  large,  fleecy,  white  clouds,  and 
the  ground  covered  with  fragrant  clover  were  cer¬ 
tainly  inspiring  to  look  at.  It  wasn’t  long  before 
she  checked  her  horse’s  speed  and  sat  “drinking  in” 
the  marvelous  scenery.  Something  within  her 
awakened;  she  felt  as  if  she  had  never  been  so 
happy  and  carefree  as  she  was  at  the  moment. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  she  was  at 
present,  she  saw  a  sparkling  river.  As  her  horse 
seemed  tired  after  the  hard  ride,  she  decided  to 
let  him  get  a  drink  from  the  sparkling  water.  They 
slowly  began  the  descent,  but  the  pathway  was 
rocky  and  the  horse  had  difficulty  in  picking  out  his 
way,  as  the  stones  would  slip  from  beneath  his 
feet.  Gradually,  however,  they  were  getting  to 
stream  when  suddenly  Shirlee  heai'd  a  sound 


as  if  stones  were  being  rattled.  The  horse  pricked 
up  his  ears  and  began  to  snort  and  rear.  Shirlee 
then  saw,  not  more  than  five  feet  way  from  her,  a 
rattlesnake,  poised  as  if  ready  to  hurl  himself  at  the 
horse’s  leg.  Shirlee  began  to  grow  cold  and  per¬ 
spiration  stood  out  on  her  forehead,  when  suddenly 
from  behind  she  heard  a  scrambling  of  horse’s 
hoofs.  A  second  later  came  the  loud  report  of  a 
gun;  the  rattler,  coiled  as  if  ready  to  spring,  fell 
back  dead.  Then  the  world  seemed  to  go  around 
and  she  was  suddenly  caught  by  a  pair  of  strong 
arms. 

When  Shirlee  regained  consciousness,  she  was 
lying  on  a  blanket  beside  the  river,  and  a  young 
man  was  bending  over  her,  splashing  water  on  her 
face.  James  Marsh,  nicknamed  Jay,  was  a  suit¬ 
able  name  for  her  rescuer  as  Shirlee  soon  discov¬ 
ered.  Jay  spoke  to  Shirlee  in  a  low,  crooning  voice, 
“I  hope  you  will  soon  be  feeling  better,  Miss.  You 
certainly  were  in  a  hard  predicament.  It  was  a 
lucky  thing  that  I  saw  you  turn  in  at  the  path,  and 
that  I  had  my  gun  with  me.  I  tried  to  yell  to  you 
because  my  brother,  Dick,  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
a  rattler  around  here  yesterday.  I  guess  you  didn’t 
hear  me,  though.  You’re  Shirlee  Gordon  aren’t 
you?  Your  aunt  has  talked  so  much  about  you 
and  has  shown  me  many  pictures.  I’ve  always 
wanted  to  meet  you  and  I  hope  we’ll  soon  be  friends.” 

“How  can  I  thank  you  for  saving  my  life,  Jay? 
I  may  call  you  that,  may  I  not?  You  were  so 
courageous  to  kill  that  rattler.  I  couldn’t  have 
done  it  for  anything;  besides,  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  handling  a  gun.  You  took  perfect  aim;  if 
you  hadn’t,  probably  everything  wouldn’t  have  been 
as  well  as  it  is.  I’m  feeling  fine  now.  Won’t  you 
come  up  to  the  house  with  me?” 

Aunt  Jane  and  Uncle  Howard  couldn’t  thank 
Jay  enough  for  having  saved  their  niece’s  life.  The 
rest  of  the  summer  Shirlee  spent  hiking,  fishing, 
riding,  exploring,  and  haying  in  company  with  Jay. 
They  became  fast  friends. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  when  Shirlee  re¬ 
turned  home,  she  was  a  new  and  different  creature. 
Her  skin  had  become  nut-brown,  her  eyes,  sparkling, 
and  that  former  air  of  boredom  and  listlessness  was 
gone.  She  couldn’t  tell  enough  stories  about  her 
summer  and  her  new  dear  friends,  especially  Jay 
Marsh.  Her  stay  in  the  East  was  a  hurried  one, 
however,  because  she  had  given  Jay  the  greatest 
promise  in  all  the  world. 

Gudrun  Hetzel  ’31 


REPARATION 

The  town  of  Hastings  was  one  of  the  innumer¬ 
able,  small  country  villages  which  one  never  hears 
about  unless  a  meteor  falls  or  there  is  an  earth¬ 
quake  there. 
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It  was  from  this  town  as  a  sixteen-year  old 
boy,  that  Frederick  Hurst  had  run  away;  from  the 
prosperous  but  cold  shelter  of  the  town’s  orphan 
asylum  he  had  sallied  forth  to  make  his  fortune. 
Then  for  sixteen  successive  years  nothing  had  been 
heard  from  him;  consequently,  the  townspeople  had 
considered  themselves  well  rid  of  a  useless  scape¬ 
grace.  Meanwhile,  Fred  had  grown  to  be  a  pros¬ 
perous  bachelor,  but  he  had  never  forgotten  the 
narrowmindedness  of  his  native  village,  nor  the 
bleak,  gray  walls  of  the  “Orphans’  Home”.  That 
it  should  be  called  a  “home”  had  always  seemed 
irony  to  him. 

Now,  just  sixteen  years  from  the  day  Fred  had 
left,  there  was  great  excitement  in  the  village.  The 
“old  Whitcombe  place”  had  been  bought  by  some 
agents  who  had  refused  to  disclose  the  name  of  the 
purchaser,  saying  only  that  he  was  a  prominent 
New  York  banker.  Had  the  inhabitants  suspected 
that  it  was  the  town’s  “prodigal  son”  returned,  how 
tongues  would  have  wagged!  As  it  was,  they  were 
not  idle;  for,  with  the  coming  of  a  stranger  who 
was  preceded  by  a  corps  of  city  re-modelers  and 
trained  servants,  there  were  great  doings  in  the 
town.  The  Whitcombe  farm  was  surrounded  by 
twenty-five  acres  of  land  and  landscape  gardeners 
were  already  at  work. 

The  town  had  learned  that  the  arrival  of  the 
new  tenant  was  set  for  June  eighth,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  housewives  who  were  busy  sweeping,  shak¬ 
ing,  and  raking,  in  their  front  yards  on  that  day 
was  surprising!  It  was  all  in  vain,  nevertheless, 
for  the  day  passed  and  no  stranger  had  arrived. 
Then,  the  next  morning,  “Cy”  Whittaker,  the  near¬ 
est  neighbor  to  “the  Whitcombe  place”  drove  to 
town.  The  townspeople  still  called  it  that,  though 
they  had  already  learned  that  the  new  owner  had 
named  it  “The  Laurels”.  He  came,  ostensibly  to 
buy  sugar,  but  really  to  impart  the  startling  news 
that  the  owner  had  arrived  at  night,  and  had  not 
been  seen  even  by  him. 

Days  passed.  The  new  comer  had  been  seen 
in  the  village  and  had  been  most  kind  to  all  the 
villagers  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  among  them; 
but  they  had  not  yet  learned  his  name,  nor  his 
purpose  in  coming;  for  he  had  early  made  it  plain 
that  he  had  no  wash  to  stay,  even  as  a  summer  resi¬ 
dent,  at  the  beautiful  estate  which  was  once  the 
tumbledown  farm  house  of  the  Whitcombe  family. 
To  be  sure,  he  had  accounts  at  the  local  store;  but 
they  were  in  his  secretary’s  name,  and  his  servants, 
when  questioned,  called  him  rather  laconically, 
“the  boss”. 

He  was  very  much  interested  in  all  the  children, 
and  would  hold  long  conversations  with  them  while 
he  maintained  an  indifferent  politeness  to  their 
elders,  which  was  as  exasperating  as  it  was  mys¬ 
terious.  To  but  one  man  did  he  show  his  real 
self,  and  that  was  to  “old  Bill  Howe”,  principal  of 
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the  country  school  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  “Orphans  ’Home”,  but  he  saw  him 
only  at  night  when  the  townspeople  were  fast 
asleep,  and  loyal  Bill  made  no  mention  of  these 
secret  meetings. 

Very  suddenly,  matters  came  to  a  climax.  As 
usual  it  was  “Cy”  who  brought  the  news,  driving 
his  rheumatic  old  horse  to  the  village  this  time  in 
quest  of  grain,  in  lieu  of  sugar. 

“Sa-ay,  Hiram,  whaddya  think  ?  Old-mysteri- 
c-us-there  is  a-goin  to  tell  all  o’  his  gosh-darn 
plans,  his  whaddy-call-’im-sec-re-ta-ary  taold  me 
this  morning!  He’s  a-goin’  to  call  a  meetin’  o’  all 
the  taown  next  Monday  night  in  the  taown  hall,  and 
tell  the  whole  she-bang!”  Having  made  this  im¬ 
portant  announcement,  “Cy”  made  his  triumphant 
exit,  totally  forgetting  the  grain. 

Monday  night  came,  and,  bristling  with  curios¬ 
ity,  the  whole  town  turned  out  in  a  body  to  hear  the 
revelation  of  the  stranger’s  plans,  and,  they  hoped, 
of  his  identity.  Promptly  at  eight,  Fred  rose 
from  his  place  beside  his  secretary  and  Mr.  Howe, 
walked  to  the  platform  amid  the  whispered  com¬ 
ments  and  murmurs  of  expeciancy  from  the 
audience,  and  addressed  them  as  follows: 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  boys  and  girls:— (“No 
“friends”  to  preface  the  speech.) 

“Doubtless,  you  are  wondering  why  I  have 
asked  you  here  tonight,  and  why  I  have  been  so 
mysterious  as  to  my  work  here.  First,  I  wish  to 
tell  you  what  I  intend  to  do. 

“As  you  all  know,  I  have  purchased  the  Whit- 
combe  residence  and,  with  it,  the  surrounding 
twenty-five  acres.  This  includes  a  large  grape-- 
arbor,  a  rambling,  old  apple  orchard,  through  which 
runs  a  brook,  spacious  meadows,  and  a  deep  pine 
grove.  An  outdoor  swimming  pool  has  been  built 
behind  the  house,  and  the  stables  are  filled  with 
saddle  horses,  ponies,  and  pony  carts.  Swings  and 
sand  piles  have  also  been  placed  about  the  grounds. 
The  interior  has  been  entirely  restored  to  its  for¬ 
mer  beauty,  with  huge,  old-fashioned  fireplaces  in 
every  room,  a  large  dietician  kitchen,  a  gymnasium 
in  the  basement,  with  plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh 
air.  I  have  engaged  the  best  possible  dieticians, 
two  doctors,  a  nurse — I  forgot  to  say  that  two 
large  rooms  have  been  made  into  a  hospital — and 
six  women  who  are  great  lovers  of  children.  There 
is  also  a  well  stocked  children’s  library.  All  this 
with  the  necessary  money  for  up-keep,  I  give  and 
dedicate  to  the  town  of  Hastings  for  an  orphan 
asylum,  in  place  of  that  gray  house  on  the  hill, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  children  are  to  be 
orphans  neither  in  manner,  speech,  nor  looks,  and 
are  not  to  be  so-called;  this  house  which  I  hopg 
will  be  a  real  ‘home’ — “the  irony  in  his  voice  was 
unmistakable — will  be  known  not  as  an  asylum  but 
as  the  ‘Laurels’  ”. 

The  applause  was  tumultuous,  but  he  held  up 
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his  hand  and  continued: 

“And  now,  I  suppose  you  are  wondering  why 
I.  a  prominent  New  York  banker,  should  choose 
this  town  for  the  gift,  or  even  should  be  interested 
in  orphans.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you!”  His  voice  rose 
a  little  and  he  stepped  forward,  slightly,  in  his  in¬ 
tensity.  “Because  I  had  a  little  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  deviltry  in  me,  and  because  my  parents 
had  a  little  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  money 
when  they  died,  I  was  thrust  into  the  friendlessness 
of  the  present  asylum  on  the  hill,  and  lived  unhappy; 
and  you  who  are  cheering  me  now  did  not 
deign  to  betsow  on  me  a  little  of  the  friendliness” — 
his  voice  was  full  of  scorn — ”  which  I  needed  so  sure¬ 
ly  then.  Who  am  I  ?  Why,  the  town  scape-goat, 
the  social  outcast  of  a  much  needed  friendliness 
which  you  have  tried  so  hard  to  thrust  upon  me, 
new!  I  am  Frederick  Hurst!”  And  so  saying, 
without  so  much  as  a  backward  glance,  he  strode 
off  the  platform,  and  out  the  door  to  his  car  and 
chauffeur  which  awaited  him.  Behind  him  he  left 
his  secretary  to  transact  the  remaining  business, 
and  to  face  the  stupefied,  horror-stricken  amaze¬ 
ment  of  that  chagrimed  audience  which  was 
destined  never  to  see  him  again;  for  his  work  was 
done — he  had  received  in  that  one  triumphant  and 
not  undramatic  evening,  sufficient  reparation  for 
the  hurts  of  the  boy  whom  he  had  once  been. 

Pauline  E.  Wood  ’30 


THE  FAIR  CASILDA 

The  sky  was  blue;  the  sun  was  sending  forth  its 
brightest  rays;  the  birds  were  singing  their  merri¬ 
est  songs;  the  patio  was  clustered  with  the  scarlet 
and  waxy  white  blooming  flowers;  and  the  castle 
was  scented  with  their  aroma.  In  the  center  of 
the  patio  was  a  three-lion  statue.  From  each 
mouth  came  sparkling  water  which  shone  like  a 
rainbow  in  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun.  The  tall, 
softly  whispering  palm  trees  and  the  arches  of  deep 
red  roses  made  the  prettiest  picture  in  that  enchant¬ 
ing  patio.  In  the  distance  could  be  seen  the  gnarled 
old  olive  trees,  stretching  their  crooked  arms  under 
their  delicate  gray-green  leaves.  The  other  fruit 
trees  were  decked  in  their  delicate  blossoms  like  a 
maiden  in  her  wedding  clothes.  The  tops  of  the 
ancient  Moorish  castles  rose  in  the  air  in  a  mass, 
and  made  one  think  of  the  days  of  knights. 

Under  a  palm  tree  sat  Casilda  Lopez  sipping  her 
favorite  chocolate.  She  was  a  beautiful  young  girl 
nearing  the  age  of  twenty.  She  was  slender,  lithe, 
and  graceful  as  a  young  palm  tree,  with  the 
daintiest  patrician  hands  and  feet,  piquant  features, 
rose-leaf  complexion,  a  cloud  of  scented  jet  black 
wavy  hair,  and  a  tempting  mouth  like  a  rare,  red 
flower.  Her  eyes  alone  made  her  lovely;  they  were 
large,  almond  shaped,  and  luminous.  In  the  shadow 


they  reflected  pools  of  sparkling  water,  and  flashed 
like  stars  so  that  it  dazzled  you  to  look  at  them  be¬ 
neath  their  thick  fringe  of  long  black  lashes.  Her 
voice  was  sweet,  low,  and  musical.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  she  was  petted  and  spoiled. 

It  was  noon  time  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  taking  their  siestas.  She  had  been  talking  with 
her  elder  brother,  Juan.  He  wished  to  know  why 
she  wouldn’t  accept  one  of  her  numerous  admirers. 
Didn’t  she  realize  that  she  would  soon  be  twTtuty 
years  old?  That  would  mean  that  she  would  be 
looked  upon  as  an  old  maid.  He  could  not  see  why 
she  was  so  particular.  Most  of  the  other  girls 
were  satisfied  to  marry  the  man  that  their  parents 
chose  for  them,  for  most  marriages  were  arranged 
by  the  families  of  both  parties.  This  had  not  been 
necessary  for  Casilda  as  she  always  had  had  many 
suitors.  No,  no,  she  could  not  marry  any  one  whom 
she  didn’t  love.  Juan  went  to  take  his  siesta.  He 
knew  it  was  useless  to  argue  with  his  spoiled  sister. 

It  was  strange  how  Casilda  v/ould  always  think 
of  that  dark  and  handsome  boy,  Carlos  Santiagos, 
wTho  had  come  to  live  near  them  when  she  was  about 
ten  years  old.  He  had  been  the  first  one  to  take  her 
charms  seriously.  What  great  times  they  had  al¬ 
ways  had!  Casilda  had  only  to  express  a  wish  and 
Carlos  could  not  rest  until  that  wish  had  beefi 
granted.  When  she  was  twelve  she  had  been  sent 
to  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Barcelona,  and  Carlos, 
then  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  a  school  in 
Madrid. 

One  day,  four  years  later,  Casilda  had  seen 
some  beautiful  wild  flowers  on  a  steep  hill.  tihe 
was  scolding  her  maid,  Anita,  for  preventing  her 
from  climbing  the  hill  when  from  nowhere  came 
Carlos.  He  made  her  a  bouquet,  heedless  of  the 
scratches  received,  but  glad  of  having  made  Casilda 
happy.  He  had  wished  to  renew  their  old  friendship, 
but  Casilda  had  been  already  spoiled  by  admiration 
and  flattery.  Her  home  was  always  filled  with 
callers,  and  no  evening  passed  that  the  plink-plank 
of  the  guitar  was  not  heard  under  the  balcony. 
This  all  helped  at  an  early  age  to  make  Casilda 
haughty.  Carlos,  however,  did  not  despair.  He  was 
confident  that  some  day  he  would  win  her  friend¬ 
ship  back  again  and  that  friendship  would  ripen  intc 
love. 

It  was  one  of  those  delightful  evenings,  whe.-. 
the  moonlight  wakes  people  with  a  start.  They 
think  that  it  is  early  morning  and  expect  to  see 
the  sun  pop  out  any  minute.  Carlos  was  serenad¬ 
ing  Casilda,  when  suddenly  the  balcony  opened. 

“Ah,”  said  our  hero,  “Casilda  is  going  to  throw 
roses,  beautiful  red  roses  that  match  her  lips.”  Ah! 
What  a  surprise!  Casilda  did  throw  some  thing 
red,  but  it  was  ripe  tomatoes  and  not  roses.  Poor 
disillusioned  Carlos! 

Since  then  Casilda  had  not  seen  him  any  more. 
He  had  departed  without  saying  to  any  one  where 
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he  was  going,  and  his  departure  had  wrought  in  her 
a  great  change.  From  a  gay  and  thoughtless  girl 
she  had  suddenly  grown  into  a  grave  and  mature 
women.  Did  she  love  Carlos  ?  She  wasn’t  sure. 
Would  she  have  been  so  cold  and  mean  to  him  if 
she  had  loved  him  ?  But,  then,  why  did  she  feel 
so  lonely  since  he  had  gone  away  ?  She  carat  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  loved  him. 

“How  peculiar  we  human  bebigs  are”,  she 
thought  as  she  drank  her  chocolate.  “I  wonder  why 
we  always  hurt  the  ones  we  love  best.”  A  few  lh. 
of  an  old  poem  came  to  her  mind: 

We  flatter  those  we  scarcely  know, 

We  please  the  fleeting  guest, 

And  deal  full  many  a  thoughtless  blow 
To  those  who  love  us  best. 

But,  soon  or  late,  the  fact  grows  plain 
To  all  through  sorrow’s  test; 

The  only  folks  to  whom  we  give  pain 
Are  those  we  love  the  best. 

“My  brother  might  be  right;  may  be  I  am 
getting  old,  but  what  of  it?  These  men  only  bore 
me.  I  guess  I’ll  go  to  Seville  for  Holy  Week.  I 
need  a  little  diversion.”  Casilda  clapped  her  hands 
and  Anita,  her  maid,  appeared.  “Anita,  pack  my 
bag  for  I  am  going  to  Seville  and  tell  none  of 
the  family  or  they  might  stop  me.” 

“Si,  senorita,  but  you  do  not  mean  that  you  are 
going  alone?”  She  asked  incredulously. 

“Of  course  I  am  going  alone,  Anita;  I  am  no 
longer  a  baby.  Pack  my  bag  quickly  and  get  me  a 
first  class  ticket.” 

Anita  went  away  murmuring.  The  girl  must 
have  gone  out  of  her  mind,  surely.  Who  had  ever 
heard  of  a  young  unmarried  woman  traveling  alone  ? 
It  was  done  in  some  countries,  she  had  been  told, 
but  it  was  not  done  in  Spain.  Of  course  the  senor 
would  be  angry  when  he  heard  of  this,  but  she 
couldn’t  obey  both  of  them  at  the  same  time. 

Holy  Week  in  Seville  is  one  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  festivals  in  Spain.  People  come  from  every¬ 
where;  the  gypsies  with  flowers  in  their  hair  sing 
and  dance  in  the  streets;  the  hotels  are  thronged; 
the  sidewalks  are  filled  with  chocolate  drinkers  and 
gossipers;  merchants  come  to  sell  their  best  and 
most  attractive  wares;  bull  fighters  are  dressed  in 
their  most  gaudy  clothes.  They  usually  wear  red 
to  infuriate  the  ferocious  bulls,  and  show  their 
bravery  by  killing  them.  The  ladies  in  the  stands 
and  balconies  cheer  and  yell,  and  some  even  faint. 
Oh!  the  excitement  and  enjoyment  of  those  bull¬ 
fights! 

The  best  of  them  all,  however,  is  the  procession 
of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrow.  The  band  plays  soft-sad 
music;  ladies  dressed  in  black  with  heavy  veils  fol¬ 
low  the  statue;  others  proceed  and  follow  with 
lighted  candles.  Some  pray  and  many  sing  religious 
songs.  Usually  a  High  Mass  is  said  when  the  pro¬ 
cession  has  ended. 


Casilda  had  come  to  Seville  to  enjoy  herself 
during  Holy  Week,  but  she  wasn’t  enjoying  herself 
like  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  Something  was  wrong 
with  her.  A  young  gypsy  girl  about  her  age,  in 
her  holiday  attire,  wearing  the  most  conspicuous 
colors,  was  coming  towards  her. 

“The  pretty  senorita  is  very  sad,  is  she  not? 
Not  good  for  beautiful  girls  to  be  gloomy.  That 
will  spoil  the  senorita’s  beauty.  The  senoi'ita  is 
going  soon  to  meet  the  person  that  she  most  wants 
to  meet.  Dos  pesetas?  gracias,  senorita.  Le  deseo 
a  Vd.  muy  felicidad.  (Two  pesetas?  Thank-you, 
senorita.  I  wish  you  every  happiness.)” 

It  was  nothing  new  to  Casilda  to  be  approached 
by  gypsies.  They  seemed  to  know  that  she  always 
gave  money;  that  she  had  plenty  of  it.  She  had 
not  found  a  hotel  yet,  so  she  went  to  the  nearest 
one.  She  had  registered  and  was  making  her  way 
to  her  room  when  her  eyes  were  arrested  by  a 
familiar  sight.  She  remained  still;  her  purse  fell 
noiselessly  on  the  floor;  her  face  became  as  white 
as  a  sheet;  she  looked  as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost.  A 
man  was  staring  at  her;  he  looked  like  Carlos, 
having  the  same  features  and  figure,  only  he  ap¬ 
peared  taller  and  more  slender.  He  quickly  stepped 
forward,  picked  up  her  purse,  took  off  his  hat, 
and  handed  the  purse  to  her  with  a  bow. 

“Th-thank  you,”  Casilda  stammered.  Why!  the 
man  had  red  hair  and  Carlos’  was  black;  she  had 
been  mistaken. 

Instead  of  going  to  her  room,  she  went  out 
again.  It  would  do  her  good  to  take  a  walk  in  the 
woods.  She  needed  fresh  air  and  uninterrupted  si¬ 
lence.  Her  mind  and  her  heart  were  in  a  turmoil, 
and  the  country  air  only  could  bring  them  to 
normal.  She  hadn’t  gone  very  far  when  she  heard 
footsteps.  She  turned  around  but  saw  no  one.  Then 
she  heard  a  noise,  and  turning  the  other  way  she 
saw  two  men  with  their  guns  pointing  at  her  back. 
Cne  of  them  was  the  red-headed  one  and  the  other 
she  judged  to  be  a  servant. 

“Pedro,”  the  villain  directed,  “tie  her  hands.” 

“Si,  senor,  only  her  hands  are  too  pretty  to 
hurt,”  answered  Pedro  winking. 

“Man,  who  told  you  to  hurt  them;  only  tie.” 

Finally  he  succeeded,  but  on  Pedro’s  face  were 
left  the  marks  of  Casilda’s  fists. 

“If  it’s  money  you  want,  you  can  have  it;  only 
let  me  go.  My  brother  will  give  you  what  you 
want.  Please  let  me  go,”  begged  Casilda. 

The  red  haired  man  laughed,  showing  his  even 
and  dazzling  white  teeth.  “You  can  keep  your 
riches,  my  beauty,  it’s  you  I  want.  I  have  plenty  of 
money,”  and  he  snapped  his  fingers. 

“You  will  never  have  me,”  cried  Casilda  in¬ 
dignantly.  “I’ll  kill  myself  first.” 

The  rest  of  the  way  was  made  in  silence.  After 
an  hour’s  walk  they  reached  a  very  delapidated 
castle  with  unkept  gardens.  Casilda  was  untied 
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and  told  to  prepare  something  to  eat  while  they 
went  to  make  themselves  tidy.  Left  alone  she 
closed  all  the  doors  and  began  to  search  for  food, 
and  something  with  which  she  could  defend  her¬ 
self.  Luckily  she  found  a  rusty  gun  which  she 
cleaned  with  a  little  olive  oil  that  she  found  in  the 
closet.  Then  she  ate  some  of  the  provisions  that 
were  in  the  well  stocked  pantry.  Brave  and  wise 
Casilda  kept  the  men  hungry  all  that  day  and  all 
night.  She  was  mistress  of  the  situation  now  and 
she  knew  it.  The  men  realized  it,  too,  and  were 
ready  to  set  her  free  if  she  would  let  them  in.  Whex., 
Casilda  refused  to  open  the  door  they  forced  it, 
but  she  faced  them  bravely  with  the  gun  in  her 
hands. 

“You  may  go,”  they  told  her. 

But  to  their  surprise,  Casilda  dropped  the  gmi 
and  rushed  to  the  red  haired  man,  grabbed  him  by 
the  hair,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  red  wig!  On 
his  head  was  jet  black  hair! 

“Carlos!  I  am  so  glad  it  is  you!”  exclaimed 
the  beauty. 

“How  did  you  guess?”  Carlos  wanted  to  know. 

“Why,  in  the  struggle  of  breaking  the  door, 
^our  wig  had  moved  and  I  could  see  black  hair 
underneath.” 

“Forgive  me,  Casilda,  for  treating  you  like  this, 
but  it  was  the  only  way  I  could  think  to  win  you. 
Pedro,  get  the  glasses;  we  are  going1  to  celebrate.” 

When  Pedro  came  back  with  the  filled  glasses 
he  had  to  cough  several  times  before  he  was  heard. 

Marzia  Grosse  ’30 


THE  UNWANTED  GUEST 

Yesterday  Uncle  Jack  received  a  leter  from  the 
child  of  one  of  his  friends,  John  Henshaw,  who  had 
recently  died.  The  letter  read: 

Dear  Uncle  Jack: 

Although  you  do  not  know  me,  you  knew  father 
who  was  a  friend  of  yours.  You,  of  course,  heard 
of  his  death  a  week  ago.  His  last  wish  was  that 
I  go  to  live  with  you  if  you  could  have  me.  I  am 
writing  to  ask  you  if  you  could.  Father  wished  this 
because  I  am  named  for  you.  I’d  love  to  have  you 
write  and  tell  me  if  you  can  grant  his  wish. 

Your  homesick  namesake, 

Jackie  Henshaw. 

Now  the  Carter  household  was  in  a  turmoil,  pre¬ 
paring  for  Jackie  who  was  to  arrive  on  the  10:45 
train.  Besides  Uncle  Jack,  there  were  two  brothers, 
Jimmy  and  Bert.  Pete,  who  was  the  faithful  butlef 
and  chauffeur  also,  was  getting  the  automobile  ready 
to  drive  Jack  to  the  station  after  Jackie.  Inside 
the  house,  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  guest. 
Jackie’s  room  was  bedecked  with  guns,  fishing  rods, 
boy’s  books,  and  all  sorts  of  boy’s  belongings.  There 
was  also  a  corner  of  the  house  set  apart  for  Jackie’s 
pal,  Spunkie,  a  kitten,  which  would  help  Uncle  Jack 
to  recognize  Jackie  at  the  station. 


Uncle  Jack  arrived  at  the  railroad  station  at 
10:40  and  five  minutes  later  the  Boston  train  came  in. 
As  the  crowd  started  to  disperse,  the  only  person 
Uncle  Jack  could  see  was  a  girl  about  nineteen  years 
of  age,  holding  a  kitten.  Of  course,  Jack  did  not  for 
one  instant  think  this  was  Jackie;  but  he  soon  found 
Gut  that  it  was — and — his  spirits  fell. 

As  he  was  searching  for  Jackie,  he  felt  some¬ 
one  touch  his  arm.  Upon  turning,  he  looked  into 
the  face  of  the  young  girl  who  held  the  kitten. 

“Are  you  Jack  Carter?” 

“Why  yes,”  answered  Jack. 

“Oh,  Uncle  Jack,  aren’t  you  glad  to  see  me? 
1  am  Jackie.” 

“Why  er,  certainly,  I  am,  but  you  see,  you  sort 
of  er  surprised  me.  Come,  and  I’ll  take  you  to  the 
car.” 

He  picked  up  her  bags  and  she  followed  him  to 
the  automobile  where  Pete  patiently  waited.  Jackie 
never  forgot  the  look  of  astonishment  that  enveloped 
Pete’s  face  v/hen  Jack  introduced  her  to  him  as — 
“Jackie”. 

“Wait  for  me,  Pete.  Pardon  me,  Miss  Jackie. 
I  must  go  into  this  drug  s!ore  for  a  moment,”  said 
Jack. 

He  disappeared  around  the  corner,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  was  out  of  sight,  made  a  dash  for  the  tele¬ 
phone  booth.  He  called  the  house  and  received  an 
answer  from  Bert. 

“Bert!”  called  Jack  shakily. 

“Hello,  Jack;  that  you?  What’s  the  matter? 
Didn’t  he  come?” 

“Come,”  groaned  Jack,  “Good  Night!  Bert — - 
Jackie’s  a  girl!” 

As  much  as  Bert  was  surprised  he  managed  to- 
stammer,  “Well,  bring  her  home.” 

“Home,  home!”  chattered  Jack.  “Do  you  think 
we  four  men  can  bring  up  a  pretty  eighteen  year  old 
girl  with  curly  cheeks  and  pink  hair?” 

“With  wha-at?” 

“Oh,  never  mind,  get  Kate  and  tell  her  what  to 
expect.  She’ll  have  to  stay  all  night  and  chaperon 
Jackie.” 

With  these  last  words,  he  hung  up  the  receiver 
and  started  back  to  the  automobile. 

The  welcome  that  awaited  Jackie  made  her  fee} 
more  at  home.  She  was  shown  her  room  by  Jack’s 
sister,  Kate.  She  laughed  long  and  loud  when  she 
saw  the  way  in  which  the  room  was  adorned  for  a 
boy. 

After  the  excitement  had  passed,  Pete  served 
dinner.  All  went  well  until  Jackie  spoke  to  Pete. 

“A  chair,  please,  for  Spunkie,  you  know.  He 
always  sits  at  the  table  right  next  to  me.” 

This  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Kate  Hern.  She 
alone,  of  all  the  five  astonished  people,  spoke. 

“You  don’t  mean  that  that  cat  has  a  chair  at  the 
table?”  she  gasped. 

“Why,  yes,  and  isn’t  it  cute  of  him?”  answered 
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Jackie,  misconstruing  Kate’s  words. 

Following  this  episode,  everything  went  well. 
The  family  went  to  Jimmy’s  room  where  he  played 
on  the  piano  and  violin  for  Jackie.  From  there  they 
went  to  Bert’s  room  and  looked  at  his  drawings 
which  were  found  everywhere  in  this  part  of  the 
house. 

After  the  first  few  exciting  days,  everyone  in  the 
house  was  finally  settled.  Kate  had  returned  to 
her  own  home  and  Aunt  Hannah,  a  friend  of  the 
Carters,  came  to  live  at  this  now  happy  home  and  to 
care  for  Jackie. 

Jackie  learned  to  play  the  piano  beautifully 
under  the  direction  of  Jimmy  who  finally  took  an  in¬ 
terest  in  her.  Bert  taught  her  to  draw,  so  that 
she  became  an  artist  as  well  as  a  pianist.  Then, 
too,  she  made  friends  with  Aunt  Hannah  immediate¬ 
ly.  She  succeeded  in  making  Aunt  Hannah  a  pal  of 
Spunkie’s,  too,  although  he  did  take  her  spool  of 
thread  and  twist  it  around  the  chairs,  and  do  othei 
mischievous  things  to  annoy  her. 

All  of  them  soon  settled  down  very  contentedly. 
Jackie  was  now  the  happiest  of  all,  despite  the  fact 
that  she  was  at  first  t-he  “unwanted  guest.” 

Muriel  Quinn  ’31 


LADY  LUCK  SMILES  ON  BOB 

Bob  Manning,  a  rising  young  artist  living  in 
New  York  City,  was  walking  along  Broadway  one 
beautiful  spring  morning,  busily  thinking  of  the  big 
contest  which  was  now  six  months  away.  Artists 
from  all  over  the  state  were  competing,  and  Bob  was 
desirous  of  submitting  a  portrait  as  he  knew 
there  would  be  more  of  a  chance  for  him  if  he  did 
so.  He  often  dreamed  of  the  day  when  his  name 
would  be  a  household  word  and  when  he  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  painting  the  portraits  of  senators, 
the  nobility,  presidents,  and  other  eminent  people. 

“If  I  could  only  find  the  type  of  face  I’m  look¬ 
ing  for,  I  just  know  I’d  stand  a  great  chance  of  win¬ 
ning  the  contest,”  he  said  to  himself. 

Luck  was  with  him,  for  suddenly  he  did  see  the 
face,  the  face  which  he  had  dreamed  about  and 
raved  over  ever  since  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
enter  the  contest.  It  was  framed  in  a  blue  hat, 
and  as  Bob  made  a  wild  dash  after  it,  he  was  pushed 
here  and  there,  his  own  hat  was  knocked  at  an  angle, 
but  he  finally  reached  the  desired  goal. 

“Ah,”  he  thought,  joyously,  “Here  I  am!  Now 
for  the  explanation!” 

Straightening  his  hat  and  tie,  he  quickly  over¬ 
took  the  owner  of  the  blue  hat.  He  touched  her  lightly 
on  the  arm  and  then  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot; 
for,  alas,  he  then  learned,  as  most  of  us  already 
know,  that  young  people  have  no  monopoly  on  blue 
hats  or  on  any  other  style  of  clothing.  As  Bob 
touched  the  arm  of  the  person  in  the  blue  hat,  a\i 
elderly  woman  turned  a  frowning  face  on  him  and 
said, 


“Sir!  How  dare  you!”  and  marched  haughtily 
down  the  street.  Bob  was  soon  jerked  out  of  his 
stupor  of  amazement  by  the  sight  of  another  blue 
hat  crossing  the  street  at  an  intersection.  Perhaps 
this  would  be  the  right  one!  Again  he  made  a  wild 
dash. 

“Hey,  you!  Where  d’  y’re  think  youYe  going?” 
yelled  a  truck  driver  who  almost  had  run  Bob  down. 

He  paid  no  attention  but  kept  on  running,  his 
only  thought  being  to  touch  the  young  lady  on  the 
arm.  She  turned  an  inquiring  face  toward  him. 
It  was  the  right  one! 

“Pardon  me,”  said  Bob,  raising  his  hat.  “May 
I  speak  to  you  a  moment?” 

Nancy,  being  a  very  understanding  young  lady, 
allowed  him  to  explain  himself. 

“Of  course,  I’d  love  to  pose  for  my  portrait, 
although  my  time  is  limited,  as  I  run  ‘Nancy’s 
Bonnet  Shoppe,’  ”  she  replied.  “The  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  getting  properly  introduced  and 
acquainted,  first.”  This  was  easily  accomplished 
since  Bob,  as  a  rising  young  artist,  had  many 
friends  and  Nancy  also  had  many  friends  in  the 
business  world. 

One  evening,  seven  months  later,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Manning  and  Bob  were  visiting  at  Nancy’s  home. 

“Well,  folks,  I  have  a  big  surprise  for  you!” 
said  Bob. 

“Oh,  tell  us!”  breathed  Nancy  excitedly. 

Bob  pulled  a  small  green  slip  from  his  pocket, 
and,  grinning  broadly,  held  it  up  for  everyone  to 
see. 

“Huh,  it  looks  like  a  check  to  me!”  said  Nancy’s 
ten  year  old  brother,  Tommy. 

“You’re  right,”  said  Bob.  “It’s  a  check  for  one 
thousand  dollars  for  winning  the  contest.” 

“Oh,  I  knew  you’d  win  it,  Bob!”  said  Nancy. 
Then  she  added,  “We  have  another  announcement 
to  make,  haven’t  we,  Bob?” 

“We  sure  have!”  he  exclaimed.  “Nancy  and  I 
are  going  to  keep  right  on  winning  thousand  dollar 
eh  ecks — together !  ” 

Tommy  was  the  first  to  recover  from  the  double 
surprise,  and  he  said,  “Gosh,  Bob,  Luck  is  you’re 
middle  name!  Lady  Luck  sure  smiled  on  you  when 
you  met  Nancy!” 

Elizabeth  Donahue  ’30 


THE  TABLES  TURNED 
The  following  is  a  true  story  of  an  artist  who 
was  interested  in  the  way  people  lived. 

Gne  day  a  friend  of  the  artist  was  sent  out  into 
the  streets  of  New  York  with  no  money  in  his  pock¬ 
ets.  For  a  year  he  was  to  do  no  work  but  live 
only  on  the  money  which  he  begged. 

After  the  year  was  over,  the  man,  who  was  a 
reporter  sent  out  by  his  editor  to  get  a  good  story 
of  the  lives  of  beggars,  came  back.  Every  night  he 
had  slept  on  a  good  bed,  and  he  had  never  gone  hun- 
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gry.  Besides  this,  he  had  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and 
thirty  dollars  in  his  pocket  The  artist  was  sur¬ 
prised  when  he  learned  how  comfortably  the  re¬ 
porter  had  lived.  On  asking  the  reporter  how  he 
had  managed  to  live  so  well,  he  learned  that  beg¬ 
gars  are  not  so  poor  as  they  pretend.  The  artist 
was  amused  at  this  story  and  decided  to  experiment 
with  the  next  beggar  he  met. 

A  few  days  later,  as  the  artist  was  walking 
around  a  corner,  he  saw  a  poorly  dressed  man  coming 
slowly  toward  him.  Immediately  he  guessed  what  the 
man  would  ask  him.  Here  was  his  opportunity  to 
see  if  beggars  were  well  to  do.  When  he  was  pass¬ 
ing  the  beggar,  he  was  stopped  by  him  and  was 
asked  for  money.  The  artist  in  a  melancholy  tone 
said,  “Give  you  money!  Why,  you  ought  to  pity 
me.” 

The  beggar  looked  surprised  for  the  artist  was 
well  dressed.  When  he  had  found  his  voice,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Pity  you?  Why,  you  seem  all  right!  What 
is  the  matter  with  you?” 

Mournfully  he  told  his  story.  “Last  Saturday  at 
the  horse  races  I  lost  five  thousand  dollars.  At 
home  my  wife  and  child  are  starving.” 

“Oh,  that’s  not  so  bad,”  said  the  beggar  in  a 
relieved  voice.  “You  can  go  to  work  and  earn  a 
little  money  to  buy  some  food  for  your  family.” 

“No,”  answered  the  artist  sadly,  “it  wouldn’t  be 
so  bad  if  it  had  been  my  own  money,  but  it  belonged 
to  my  employer.” 

“Well,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  go  to 
my  employer  and  ask  him  if  I  couldn’t  work  for  him 
and  pay  back  the  money  monthly.” 

“Oh,  no,”  exclaimed  the  artist,  “I  couldn’t  do 
that.” 

“But  what  will  you  do?”  asked  the  puzzled 
beggar. 

“Ah,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do.  That  is  to 
drown  myself  in  the  river.  Many  men  end  their 
lives  that  way,”  said  the  unhappy  man. 

The  beggar  was  appalled  when  he  thought  of 
the  man’s  wife  and  child  left  at  home  starving. 
“What  will  become  of  your  family  if  you  leave 
them?”  he  asked. 

“Some  way  they  will  be  provided  for,  but  now 
I  must  go  down  to  the  river,”  said  the  artist  sadly, 

He  started  to  walk  slowly  away,  but  the  beggar 
caught  at  his  coat  and  with  deep  feeling  said, 
“No,  you  mustn’t  do  that.  Let  me  give  you  some 
money.”  He  reached  into  his  pocket  and  took  out 
a  great  roll  of  bills.  Giving  some  money  to  the 
man  he  said,  “Take  this  and  buy  food  for  youi*self 
and  family.  Some  way  you  will  find  a  job  and  be 
able  to  pay  back  the  debt.” 

Before  the  artist  could  protest,  the  beggar  had 
left  him. 

Elizabeth  M.  Grey  ’33 


THE  FLIGHT  CF  THE  HUMMING  BIRD 

Dave  Rawson  was  a  wide  awake  young  Ameri¬ 
can  youth  whose  chief  desire  was  to  go  to  college 
and  most  of  all  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology;  but,  as  his  parents  were  poor,  he  could  ex¬ 
pect  no  help  from  them.  One  night  as  he  was  in 
his  room  pondering  over  this  matter,  one  of  his 
chums  came  rushing  into  the  room  very  much  ex¬ 
cited. 

“Well,  Jim  Long,  what  is  all  the  excitement?” 
inquired  Dave,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

“Just  listen  to  this,”  replied  Jim,  “here  is  a 
pamphlet  advertising  the  great  Kansas  Air  Derby 
next  month.  There  will  be  a  race  for  home  con¬ 
structed  planes.” 

“Yes”,  said  Dave,  “but  what  of  that?” 

“Can’t  you  understand?”  exclaimed  Jim.  “There 
is  a  cash  prize  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  offered  by 
the  Federal  Air  Society  to  the  winning  airplane. 
Haven’t  you  been  planning  to  build  a  ship  of  your 
ovrn?  Now  if  you  hurry  and  build  this  plane, 
you  have  as  good  a  chance  as  any  one  else  to  win 
that  prize,  and  then  you  can  go  to  college.” 

“By,  Jove,”  cried  Dave,  “you  are  right.  I  will 
start  immediately.  Already  I  have  the  plans  and 
materials  for  a  Heath  single-seater  monoplane.” 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  found  Dave 
in  his  father’s  machine  shop  busily  about  his  work. 
He  first  started  building  the  fusilage,  and  a  few 
days  of  hard  work  saw  this  portion  of  the  airplane 
finished.  While  waiting  for  the  landing  gear, 
which  he  already  had  ordered,  he  began  work  on  the 
wings. 

Two  weeks  of  hurried  but  careful  work  found  the 
little  airship  ready  to  be  assembled.  Dave  worked 
unceasingly  from  sunrise  until  late  at  night  every 
day.  Finally  he  had  a  trim  looking  little  plane 
setting  in  the  rear  of  the  machine  shop. 

Now,  where  was  he  to  find  a  suitable  place  for 
a  landing  field.  After  careful  consideration,  he 
decided  that  Jim  Long’s  farm  land  would  be  an  ideal 
spot;  so,  by  means  of  a  truck,  the  monoplane  was 
brought  to  the  improvised  airport. 

Then  came  the  great  test — would  it  fly  ?  After 
careful  inspection  and  warming  up  of  the  motor, 
Dave  decided  to  try  to  take  it  up.  He  had  much 
confidence  in  himself  as  a  flyer,  as  he  had  spent 
many  hours  in  the  air  with  his  older  brother,  an 
army  flyer. 

He  taxied  the  plane  to  the  end  of  the  field,  and 
then  opened  her  up.  The  four-cylinder  motorcycle 
engine  began  to  roar  and  flames  burst  from  the  ex¬ 
hausts,  as  the  little  monoplane  got  under  way.  Then 
the  plane  came  speeding  up  the  field  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  and  as  the  tail  lifted,  it  bounded  into  the  air, 
only  to  come  down  on  its  nose,  burying  the  motor 
in  the  turf. 

Jim  arrived  at  the  wreck  in  time  to  see  Dave 
emerge  cut  and  bruised;  yet  he  was  smiling  as  ha 
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said,  “Sure  has  plenty  of  power.” 

His  chum  thought  that  Dave  would  be  dis  • 
couraged,  since  the  race  was  only  one  week  away 
and  the  plane  was  wrecked,  but  Dave  started  right 
to  work  again  repairing  the  damages.  Two  days 
later  found  Dave,  with  the  airplane  repaired  and  a 
few  faults  remedied,  ready  for  another  try.  This 
time  the  tiny  monoplane  rose  up  into  the  air  and 
Dave  flew  about  giving  her  a  real  test.  When  he 
finally  landed,  Jim  ran  to  his  side  and  with  much 
admiration  said,  “I  knew  you  could  do  it.  Nov/  lor 
the  race  and  for  the  prize;  but  before  you  enter, 
what  are  you  going  to  name  her?  Why  not  the 
‘Humming  Bird  ’  as  that  is  what  it  resembles, 
soaring  in  the  air?” 

The  following  Saturday  was  the  day  of  the 
great  Air  Derby  and  Exposition.  Early  that  morn¬ 
ing  Dave  arose  and  tuned  up  the  Humming  Bird. 
He,  then,  flew  to  Kansas  where  the  race  was  to  be 
held,  landing  at  the  fair  grounds  none  too  soon,  as 
the  race  was  about  to  begin.  After  a  hasty  inspec¬ 
tion  of  his  craft,  he  taxied  over  to  the  starting  line 
where  a  dozen  or  more  small  airplanes,  many  simi¬ 
lar  to  his  own,  were  preparing  to  take  off.  At  the 
starting  signal,  Dave  gave  her  the  gun  and  went 
speeding  down  the  runway.  He  had  made  a  good 
start,  but  could  he  hold  this  lead?  Now  he  was 
flying  with  the  throttle  wide  open,  and  the  Hum¬ 
ming  Bird  was  giving  up  every  inch  of  speed  that 
was  in  her. 

After  having  flown  for  hours,  as  it  seemed  tt. 
Dave,  he  was  finally  speeding  down  the  last  lap.  The 
finish  line  was  less  ihar.  five  hundred  yards  ahead. 
Suddenly,  flames  shot  out  from  around  the  cowling, 
and  the  engine  began  to  sputter.  A  gas  line  had 
broken,  and  instantly  the  airplane  was  wrapped  in. 
flames,  with  the  finish  line  now  only  one  hundred 
yards  ahead  and  the  Humming  Bird  leading  the 
race.  Luckily  Dave  happened  to  be  wearing  one 
of  his  brother’s  parachutes.  He  immediately  climbed 
over  the  side  of  the  cockpit  and  leaped. 

After  Dave  left  the  plane,  it  flew  in  a  crooked 
course,  but  kept  gliding  nearer  and  nearer  to  the. 
finish  line.  Falling  like  a  flaming  meteor,  it 
crossed  the  finish  line  no  less  jhan  a  second  before 
another  entry  flew  over  it. 

Meanwhile,  Dave  had  alighted  in  a  nearby  corn¬ 
field  and  was  making  his  way  back  to  the  airport 
utterly  discouraged.  He  didn’t  hurry  as  he  was 
bemoaning  the  fact  that  he  had  lost  his  one  chance 
to  earn  money  for  college,  and,  besides,  all  the 
money  he  had  spent  in  building  the  Humming  Bird. 
Finally,  as  he  slowly  arrived  at  the  fair  grounds,  he 
found  that  the  crowd  seemed  to  be  anxiously  await¬ 
ing  him,  and  he  heal'd  shouts  of  “Here  comes  the 
winner!  We  want  the  winner!”  For  no  one 
could  doubt  that  the  Humming  Bird  had  crossed  the 
finish  line  first. 

Dave  Rawson  was  certainly  a  happy  young  man 


when  he  received  a  check  for  twenty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  from  the  Federal  Air  Society,  and  visualized  his 
matriculation  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Robert  Wheaton  ’30 


GUILTY 

“Come  on,  Don,”  cried  Margaret.  “If  you 
don’t  hurry,  we’re  going  to  be  late  and  that’s  that. 
Talk  about  women  being  fussy.  I  never  saw  any 
one  who  could  spend  more  time  over  a  mere  shave 
and  a  tie  or  two.” 

“Don’t  be  in  such  a  rush,”  a  deep  bass  voice  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  small  house  replied.  “We’ve 
got  plenty  of  time.  We  don’t  want  to  get  there  too 
early.  Besides,  if  I  came  only  half  shaved,  you 
wouldn’t  like  it  and  you  know  you  wouldn’t.” 

The  Noltes  always  had  to  go  through  the  same 
conversation  before  they  went  anywhere  at  night. 
Margaret  had  once  laughingly  said  that  if  they  had 
at  any  time  left  out  this  form,  they  would  have 
been  divorced  a  long  while  ago.  Harvey  and  Ada 
Moran  were  giving  a  Halloween  Party  to  which 
eight  of  the  younger  married  set  were  going.  Be¬ 
sides  Dennis  and  Margaret,  there  were  to  be  Carl 
and  Ida  Roth,  and  Mark  and  Ruth  Basil. 

Finally  everyone  arrived  at  the  Moran  ho'ise 
which  was  decorated  with  beautiful  branches  of 
brown  and  green  leaves.  The  young  people  played 
bridge  part  of  the  time  and  then  danced.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  evening,  Ada,  the  story  teller  of  the 
group,  was  besieged  by  pleas  of  “Tell  us  a  story” 
and  “Give  us  a  good  ghost  tale.”  Ada  could  do 
nothing  but  comply  so  seating  herself  in  a  chair  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  she  told  everyone  to  make 
himself  comfortable.  The  lights  were  turned  off 
and  Ada  began. 

It  was  a  weird  story.  At  the  end,  Margaret 
turned  on  the  lights  saying  shudderingly,  “I’m  glad 
you  didn’t  make  it  any  longer  or  I  should  have  turned 
tail  and — ”  Margaret’s  flow  of  words  stopped  and 
a  mixed  look  of  horror  and  fear  came  into  her  face. 
The  others  looked  to  the  corner  of  the  room  where 
Margaret  was  now  rushing  and  the  same  expression 
that  they  had  seen  on  Margaret’s  face  came  into 
their  own  eyes.  Huddled  in  the  big  leather  chair 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room  Dennis  sat  un¬ 
conscious  with  a  large  handled  knife  in  his  side 
from  which  a  stream  of  red  blood  flowed.  Mai'- 
garet  reached  his  side  and  by  this  time  everyone 
had  become  aware  that  immediate  action  was  needed. 
Harvey  and  Mark  laid  Dennis  on  the  couch  near¬ 
by,  Ada  ran  for  blankets,  while  Carl  immediately 
telephoned  Doctor  Guy  and  also  the  police.  Mar¬ 
garet,  with  Harvey’s  help,  ripped  Dennis’  clothing 
off  and  pulled  the  knife  out,  staunching  the  blood  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  Doctor  lived  only  a  block  away  so  he  s>>n 
arrived  on  the  scene.  Now  he  officiated  and  made 
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Dennis  comfortable.  The  wound  was  not  serious, 
he  said,  aLhough  it  would  cause  Dennis  a  great 
deal  of  inconvenience  as  he  would  be  indisposed  for 
at  least  three  weeks  and  probably  more.  Dennis 
who  had  regained  consciousness  was  moved  up¬ 
stairs  and  arrangements  were  made  by  which  Mar¬ 
garet  was  to  remain  at  the  Moran’s  home  for  about 
a  week  until  Dennis  could  be  moved. 

Detectives  had  now  arrived  and  had  begun  to 
examine  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe.  There  was  a 
window  that  had  been  left  open  directly  behind  the 
chair,  but  nothing  further  could  be  found.  The  de- 
tectives  decided  that  the  would-be  murderer  must 
have  had  a  car  and  so  escaped.  Dennis  said  that 
he  had  felt  a  cloth  being  pushed  into  his  mouth, 
then  a  sharp  pain  had  started  in  his  side,  pervading 
his  whole  being,  and  after  that  he  remembered  noth¬ 
ing  until  Doctor  Guy’s  face  had  come  across  his 
vision. 

A  policeman  was  left  to  guard  the  house  and 
finally  the  young  people  had  departed.  Nothing  of 
particular  interest  happened  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Dennis  Was  moved  back  to  his  own  home  where  he 
now  sat  in  a  chair  before  the  window  during  the 
day.  The  Nolte  home  was  situated  on  the  edge  of 
some  woods  and  was  reached  by  a  narrow  dirt 
read. 

’  One  day,  Margaret  went  to  the  center  of  the 
small  town  to  purchase  some  necessary  supplies. 
Dennis  started  to  read  a  book  after  she  had  gone 
but  couldn’t  concentrate.  He  became  so  uneasy  that 
he  finally  went  to  the  window  to  watch  for  Mar¬ 
garet’s  return.  She  had  evidently  cut  across  the 
woods  instead  of  following  the  road  and  soon  emerged 
into  view  in  the  side  yard.  Then  the  unexpected 
happened.  A  dark  cloaked  figure  came  rushing 
from  the  woods  from  behind  her  and  knocking  Mar¬ 
garet  on  the  head  in  such  a  way  as  to  stun  her, 
picked  up  the  unconscious  girl  and  carried  her  off 
into  the  woods.  Dennis  sat  momentarily  paralyzed 
as  he  watched  this  going  on  below.  Then  with  a 


great  effort,  he  dragged  himself  out  of  his  chair 
across  the  room  and  through  the  hall  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  stand.  He  succeeded  in  calling  the  police 
and  tried  to  tell  them  what  had  just  happened  but 
fell  to  the  floor  before  he  had  finished  and  on  his 
white  shirt  a  red  stain  appeared  which  grew  larger 
and  larger. 

The  police,  who  immediately  arrived,  surrounded 
the  small  forest;  and,  some  five  minutes  afterwards, 
they  saw  a  figure  come  out  of  the  woods  staggering 
under  a  living  body.  Meanwhile,  Dennis  had  been 
found  lying  by  the  telephone  and  he  was  cared  for. 

A  month  and  a  half  later,  Dennis  and  Margaret 
rede  to  the  nearest  metropolis  and  were  seen  to 
enter  a  large  building  known  as  the  court  hoqse. 
An  unknown  young  man  of  twenty-three  years  was 
to  be  tried  for  attempted  kidnapping.  The  evidence 
was  so  decisive  that  the  young  fellow  lost  his  self- 
control  during  the  trial  and  told  the  following: 

“I  am  not  a  resident  of  this  state.”  (The  clerks 
noted  his  home  address).  “My  cousin,  a  man  of 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  died  two  months  ago. 
When  the  will  was  read,  I  found  that  three-quarters 
of  his  income,  which  was  a  considerable  amount,  was 
left  to  his  old  school  friend,  Dennis  Nolte.  I 
needed  the  money  as  I  owed  a  large  gambling  debt 
and  determined  to  get  it  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
I  made  people  think  I  was  going  west  but,  instead, 
I  came  to  this  town  thinking  that,  if  Mr.  Nolte 
were  not  living,  I  would  receive  all  the  money, 
After  I  had  murdered  him,  as  I  thought,  I  found 
out  that  he  had  a  wife.  As  I  wanted  to  be  positive 
of  the  money,  I  attempted  to  kidnap  her,  planning 
to  kill  and  leave  her  in  some  out-of-the-way  place. 
However,  I  found  out  to  my  disappointment  and  his 
wife’s  joy  that  he  still  lived.” 

The  jury’s  verdict  was  a  unanimous  “Guilty” 
and  the  judge  sentenced  the  young  man  to  the 
pienalty  “  due  all  would-be  murderers  and  kid¬ 
nappers.” 


Miriam  Johnson  ’31 
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DAWN 

’Neath  the  star-flecked  sky  all  life  is  still, 
But  the  hooting  owl  on  yonder  hill. 

Slowly  the  twinkling  stars  give  way, 
Welcoming  the  dawn  of  another  day, 

Gray  night  turns  to  misty  dawn, 

And  brings  to  the  world  another  morn. 

Kissed  by  the  early  morning  dew, 

The  flowers  open  their  buds  anew, 

And  from  the  apple  tree  is  heard 

The  gladdening  song  of  the  early  bird. 

The  sleepy  world  again  awakes, 

As  on  the  earth  a  new  day  breaks. 

Eleanor  Burke  ’33 


FAIRIES 

A  fairy  tripped  along  the  woodland  path, 
And  laughter  floated  through  the  air. 
Another  little  npmph  just  filled  with  wrath 
Came  flying  behind  her,  so  very  near. 

“Oh,  naughty  girl!”  cried  the  angry  maid, 
“How  dare  you  touch  my  bridal  robe, 

My  gown,  Maid  Marion  from  the  glade, 
Gave  me  to  wear  in  my  abode!” 

“Oh  dear,  Oh  dear!”  the  little  fairy  sighed, 
“I  only  touched  my  magic  wand 
To  the  dull  dress  to  make  it  shine, 

I  am,  of  beautiful  things,  so  very  fond!” 

“A  thousand  pardons,”  begged  the  fairy 
Curtesying  before  the  charming  Queen, 
“This  silver  gown  I’ll  wear  when  I  marry 
At  noon,  today,  in  this  leafy  scene.’ 

Josephine  Edmunds  ’30 


MY  SHIP  OF  DREAMS 

I  have  a  wonderful  ship; 

It  is  my  craft  of  dreams. 

The  decks  are  always  spotless; 

The  sail  of  gold  cloth  gleams. 

Her  mast  is  painted  silver; 

It  shines  as  we  sail  toward  land. 
Her  flag  is  always  floating 
So  proudly  and  so  grand! 


She  rolls  and  plunges  onward 
In  storms — on  gentle  days. 

A  shipwreck  she  never  has; 

She’s  sturdy  in  all  ways. 

My  ship  of  dreams  does  not  sail 
For  trade;  her  aim’s  no  less 
Than  bringing  me  safe  to  land, 

To  the  port  called,  Happiness. 

Rose  Best  ’31 


AN  OLD  FRIEND 

You  may  have  the  joys  of  Paris, 

And  the  gayety  of  Spain; 

You  may  have  the  beautiful  rainbow, 

As  it  follows  up  the  rain. 

You  may  have  the  joy  of  dancing, 

And  that  of  music,  too; 

You  may  have  the  gold  of  Croesus. 

All  these  I  give  to  you. 

But  there’s  one  joy  I’ll  cling  to; 

It’s  one  that  I  wouldn’t  lend; 

And  that’s  the  joy  of  meeting 
An  old  and  faithful  friend. 

Henry  Gerard  Patterson  ’30 


THE  PRICE  IS  PAID 

The  days  seemed  dark  and  dreary, 

The  sun  didn’t  shine  so  bright. 

Our  boys  had  crossed  the  waters  blue 
For  their  dear  old  land  to  fight. 

Days  passed  and  months  passed, 

And  yet  no  letter  came. 

“Well,  never  mind,  he’ll  write  you,  dear, 
Maybe  he’s  gaining  fame.” 

“Ah,  at  last  a  letter  from  the  battlefront, 
But  not  the  writing  of  my  son. 

He  stood  his  ground;  he  fired  his  shots, 

And  now  his  tasks  are  done.” 

To  many  homes  these  sad  notes  came, 
Telling  how  they  stood  their  ground, 

And  after  the  terrible  din  of  the  battle, 

A  place  of  rest  had  found. 
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So  let  us  not  forget  the  boys. 

Retain  their  deeds  in  our  memories; 

Let  them  live  forever  there, 

Those  brave  boys  from  overseas. 

Margaret  Burke  '30 


MEMORIES 
A  great  orange  moon 
Swung  in  the  sky, 

As  down  the  lane 

We  strolled — you  and  I. 

The  stars  overhead 
Twinkled  at  us, 

As  you  softly  said, 

“I  love  you.” 

Now  through  the  years 
Down  memory’s  lane, 

I  softly  steal 

To  meet  you  again. 

Elizabeth  Donahue  ’30 


IMPRESSION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

This  East  is  such  a  funny  place, 

Its  people  go  at  such  a  pace, 

They  seem  to  never,  never  stop 
Until  they  simply  have  to  drop. 

The  roads — they  bump  and  curve  and  wind, 
But  no  one  ever  seems  to  mind, 

Each  goes  his  own  sweet  way 
Regardless  of  places  or  time  of  day. 

The  houses  are  so  old  and  quaint, 

Some  are  badly  needing  paint; 

But  from  each  old  sagging  beam 
Hints  of  honour  and  tradition  gleam. 

The  climate  is  so  very  queer — 

It  snows  and  freezes  far  and  near, 

And  then  there  comes  an  awful  sleet, 

Next  it’s  raining  a  perfect  sheet. 

Yes,  its  surely  very  odd 

That  here — where  Pilgrim’s  feet  have  trod — 
Everything  has  grown  to  my  mind, 

So  very  big  and  old  and  fine. 

Helen  V.  Randolph  ’31 


SO  SOON 

So  swiftly  life  goes  on  its  way, 

So  soon  our  youth  is  o’er, 

Let’s  heap  up  high  each  joyous  day, 
And  lay  good  deeds  in  store. 

So  swiftly  skies  are  overcast, 

So  soon  Fall  comes  again, 
When  joy  and  gay  fun  all  is  past, 
And  sunshine  yields  to  rain. 


So  swiftly  hate  will  conquer  love, 

So  soon  regrets  add  pain, 

When  goals  we’ve  aimed  at,  far  above, 
Seem  too  high,  and  in  vain. 

So  swiftly  life  will  pass  us  by, 

So  soon  Death  ends  it  all, 

Let’s  give  our  lives  to  Him  on  high, 

And  answer  His  clear  call. 

Pauline  E.  Wood  ’30 


BEING  A  FRIEND 
Being  a  friend  is  a  task  all  its  own; 

You  who  attempt  it  must  have,  as  a  start, 
Courage  and  love  and  a  trust  that’s  immune 

To  the  faults  that  arise  in  another’s  heart. 

You  must  be  ready  to  correct  or  commend; 

This  is  the  meaning  of  being  a  friend. 

Being  a  friend  is  an  unceasing  task, 

Not  for  an  hour,  a  day,  nor  a  year, 

It  lasts  for  a  lifetime  and  helps  to  unmask 

A  face  that  is  weary,  and  dimmed  by  a  tear. 
You  see,  you  must  cheer  or  be  ready  to  lend; 

For  never  must  sympathy  fail  a  friend. 

Being  a  friend  takes  the  best  that  is  in  you; 

Give  it  and  smile,  n’er  stopping  to  count 
What  it  will  cost  you  nor  what  it  will  win  you; 

For  friends  that  are  true  n’er  check  the  amount. 
If  you  sum  it  up  when  you  come  to  the  end, 

There  is  nothing  better  than  being  a  friend. 

Florence  M.  Carroll  ’30 


WINTER 

The  snow  is  white  as  a  lily; 

Every  pond  is  frozen  hard; 

Skies  are  dark  and  cloudy; 

A  southeast  wind  blows  from  afar; 

The  trees  look  like  ghostly  shadows; 
While  children  are  coasting  with  glee 
Over  the  crusted  meadows, 

Each  as  happy  as  can  be. 

John  Arthur  Cummings  ’33 


SPARKS 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  spark, 

Hiding  in  the  forest,  dark — 

Up  you  go  on  windy  days, 

Starting  many  a  perilous  blaze. 

So,  camper,  when  a  spark  you  see, 
Tramp  it  out  and  save  God’s  trees. 

John  J.  McEleney  ’33 


A  VERSE  TO  A  FRIEND 

“Let  every  minute,  as  it  flies, 
Record  the  good  as  well  as  wise; 

» t  •.  v  'V.  v  '  '  •  ) 
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While  such  pursuits  your  thoughts  engage, 
In  a  few  years  you’ll  live  an  age. 

Who  measured  life  by  rolling  years? 

Fools  measure  by  revolving  spheres; 

Go,  thou,  and  fetch  unerring  rule 
From  Virtue’s  and  from  Wisdom’s  school. 
Who  well  improves  life’s  shortest  day 
Will  scarce  regret  its  setting  ray.” 

Mary  Swift  ’31 


DAY  DREAMS 

While  gazing  at  the  sky 
One  bright  sunny  day, 

I  saw  the  fleecy  clouds 
Go  sailing  on  their  way. 

Some  seemed  to  be  white  ships 
Upon  a  sea  of  blue; 

Others  seemed  more  like  birds, 


And  still  there  were  a  few 
That  were  much  like  buildings 
With  odd  shaped  looking  parts, 

And  even  great  white  horses 
Pulling  heavy  ladened  carts. 

My  imagination  stretches, 

As  I  gaze  upon  this  sight, 

With  a  vivid  view  of  dwelling 
Upon  those  clouds  so  white. 

I  seem  to  be  a  fairy 
Tripping  over  hill  and  dale, 

Or  riding  in  a  white  ship, 

Sometimes  clinging  to  the  rail. 

Oh,  it’s  a  wondex’ful  feeling 
Floating  around  so  high, 

Looking  down  upon  the  earth 
From  my  seat  in  the  far-away  sky! 

Helen  Kroepseh  ’31 


FRESHMEN  NOTES 
Pupil:  “I  found  a  match.” 
Teacher:  “How  interesting.” 


Teacher:  “Did  you  hear  the  bell  ring?” 

Pupil:  “No.” 

Teacher:  “It  must  have  been  an  interesting 
conversation.” 


ROOM  16 
S  —  lability 
I  —  ntelligence 
X  —  cellence 
T  —  rustworthiness 
E  —  nergy 
E  —  ndeavor 
N  —  attiness 
THE  FRESHMAN. 

F  —  oundation 
E  —  ndurance 
S  - —  tudiousness 
H  —  onesty 
M  —  anners 
A  —  ctivity 
R  —  eadiness 
N  —  eatness 

John  Arthur  Cummings  ’33 


We  wonder  if : 

Elizabeth  never  forgets  to  do  her  home  work, 
Mary  has  read  Shakespeare  yet. 

Thomas  likes  algebra. 

Eleanor  is  ever  sad. 


Arthur  studies  his  Latin. 

Donald  will  ever  get  a  zero  in  algebra. 

Mr.  O’Donnell  would  like  to  kill  us  sometimes. 
Joe  likes  curly  hair. 

The  boys  will  ever  grow. 

The  seniors  are  as  handsome  as  they  say, 
Everyone  hates  freshmen. 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES 

The  Sophomore  class  had  one  assembly  this 
term.  The  subject  of  the  meeting  v/as  “The  Round 
Table.”  Mr,  Bean,  and  three  senior  students  gave 
us  the  facts  of  This  organization. 


We  wonder: 

Who  “William,  the  Red,”  is. 

What  Bouie  will  do  without  Frances. 

Why  Freddie  and  Pat  were  separated. 

Why  Buster  is  always  late  Wednesdays  at  3:10, 
Where  “Puga”  got  his  name. 

Why  Lawrence  is  afraid  of  front  seats. 

Where  Joe  gets  his  book  covers. 

What  makes  George  so  nervous  in  history. 

Why  John’s  seat  was  changed  in  Room  17. 
Where  “Puss”  got  his  name. 

If  Jake  will  fall  asleep  in  Room  11  some  day. 
Why  Bob  is  always  late. 

Where  Tom  gets  his  French. 

When  “Necco”  will  do  his  Latin. 

What  kind  of  a  lawyer  Warren  is  going  to  be. 
Why;  Henry  doesn’t  boost  Steve  during  one  of 
his  naps'. 
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Mr.  Walker:  “Who  was  Mary?” 

Henry  M.:  “She  was  the  son  of  William  III.” 
Teacher  (who  has  been  reading  fairy  stories  to 
class):  “Johnny,  can  you  give  me  another  name 
for  a  goblin?” 

Johnny:  “A— a— no’m.” 

Teacher:  “Correct,  a  gnome.” 


Some  of  us  would  like  to  know: 

Who  Mr.  Walker’s  pet  is. 

Why  Johnny  doesn’t  grow. 

What  Miss  Hart  thinks  of  her  Sophomore  study 
pupils. 

Why  Charlie  comes  to  school  so  sleepy. 

When  “Fat”  studies  his  history. 

Why  Steve  picks  Room  17  to  sleep  in. 


THE  CLASS  OF  III  C  1 

Again  the  class  of  III  Cl  is  here. 

It  has  a  few  additions  this  year. 

This  is  the  same  old  studious  crowd 

Who  study  their  books  the  whole  year  round. 

Now  that  school  has  begun 

Fred  Gilgun’s  lessons  are  undone. 

Frank  Eaton  is  the  Latin  scholar; 

He  wouldn’t  do  his  lessons  for  a  dollar. 

Now  comes  Bud  Blake  with  his  red  head, 
Who  sleeps  in  school,  but  not  in  bed. 

Then  there  are  Georgie  and  Jackie,  too, 

Who  never  have  any  lessons  to  do. 

Johnnie  Bradley  is  next  in  line; 

He’s  the  smartest  boy  that  you  can  find. 

Then  there’s  “Cute”,  the  handsome  boy, 
Who  fills  the  teachers’  hearts  with  joy. 

Next  comes  Soto,  Jack  and  Dan, 

And  that  very  tall  boy,  Robert  McGann. 
There’s  some  angry  glances  coming  my  way. 
So  I’d  better  sign  off  for  another  day. 

Thomas  Foley  ’31 


JUNIOR  NOTES 

We  Juniors  think  we’re  pretty  nice 

But  we’re  always  ready  to  take  advice. 

We  make  resolutions;  we  start  revolutions, 

And  we  always  make  the  best  solutions. 

W'e’re  handsome  and  pretty;  we’re  smart  and  witty. 

We  show  some  pep — just  watch  us  step — 

Hurrah!  here’s  our  cheer  leader,  Van, 

Who  always  cheers  each  athletic  man. 

And  here  comes  “Codger”  with  that  smile 
For  which  any  girl  would  walk  a  mile. 

Down  the  hall  comes  M.  Billauer — 

She’ll  be  an  M.  D.  you  may  be  sure. 

And,  oh,  yes,  Paul  Flaherty  so  shy, 

Who  never  at  a  girl  would  wink  his  eye. 

Helen  and  Madeline  you  see  always  together 


They  cling  to  each  other  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Erie  Johnson  has  that  school  girl  complexion 

Which  he  always  keeps  to  the  height  of  per¬ 
fection. 

And  Mary  Norton,  petite,  pretty  miss, 

Who  always  seems  in  the  greatest  of  bliss. 

And  there’s  “Buck”  Walsh  of  11B3 

Who  has  a  Ford  that  sounds  like  a  bee. 

John  McCauley  with  his  Dutch-uncle  line 
Which  many  a  girl  considers  fine. 

We  mention  here,  too,  folks  of  the  bank, 

Gaffney,  Holland,  and  others  so  grand. 

Nichols,  Matson,  Gillis  are  all  in  this  class 

That  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  and  Seniors  can’t 
pass. 

“Observant  Student”  Room  17 


Mr.  Walker:  “John,  list  the  rights  of  the 
states  ?” 

John  (startled  out  of  his  dreams):  “What?” 

Mr.  Walker  (sweetly):  “Never  mind — who  is 
she?” 

Mr.  Roche:  “Why  do  tight  rope  walkers  carry 
umbrellas  ? 

M.  Bane  (thinking  very  hard):  “So  the  center 
of  gravity  won’t  fall.” 

“Waiter,  this  steak  is  terribly  tough.” 

“We  are  not  responsible  for  the  morals  of  our 
food,  sir.” 

Dan:  “I  tell  you,  old  boy,  Flora  is  a  wonderful 
girl.  She  has  brains  enough  for  two.” 

John:  “There  she  certainly  is  the  girl  for  you!” 

Dick:  “The  other  night  I  dreamed  that  I  had  a 
date  with  the  most  wonderful  girl  in  the  world.” 

Mary:  “Oh,  Dick,  did  we  have  a  good  time?” 

Ken  W.:  “Say,  those  two  girls  are  talking  about 
you.” 

Jimmy  A.:  “One  sure  thing — they  can’t  find 
anything  better!” 

Mary:  “ - and,  mother,  if  any  letters  come 

from  a  tall,  black  haired  boy,  just  throw  them  away.” 

Pupil  reading  from  history  book:  Most  of  the 
people  were  pheasants. 

Mr.  Roche:  “Use  your  sense.” 

J.  Cardleen  (in  a  daze):  “Gee,  I  haven’t  any.” 

Miss  Halt.  Give  me  the  name  of  some  modern 
song  that  has  humor.” 

Coleman  F.  (thinking  quickly) ;  “Singing  in  the 
Bathtub.” 
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The  Cynical  Senior  and  the  Juvenile  Junior  Would 
Like  to  Know: 

Why  Anna  Scott  is  so  shy? 

How  the  walking  is  on  North  Main  Street? 
Why  John  Gaffney  smiles  so  sweetly  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  traffic  officer. 

Who  Charley  Estes  is  taking  to  the  next  dance  ? 
How  Major  Lynch  managed  the  New  Bedford 
excursion  ? 

Whether  all  football  players  are  women  haters  ? 
What  causes  Henry  Patterson’s  blush? 

How  the  Juniors  managed  the  “Round  Table” 
election  ? 

What  would  happen  if  Arlene  Golden  left 
school ? 

Why  John  Hart  insists  upon  closing  the  doors 
in  Room  6  ? 

Why  “Billy”  Redfern  keeps  his  eye  on  Louis  in 
English?  Or  is  it  Mildred? 

What  Charley  Lawn  means  by  this  rushing 
business  ? 

Whether  “Bunny”  Hutchinson  recovered  all  her 
pearls  ? 

What  “Billy”  McDevitt  meant  by  honeymoon¬ 
ing? 

What  “Codger”  would  do  without  his  whistle  ? 
Why  H.  Smith  blushes  and  gives  herself  away? 
What  P.  Kelley  means  by  those  flying  notes? 

Favorite  Remarks: 

Mr.  Walker:  “Yes,  yes,  go  on.  Don’t  weaken.” 
Miss  O’Conner:  “Try  until  you  succeed.” 
Arlene  Golden:  “I’m  sure  we’ll  enjoy  it.” 

John  McCauley:  “Oh  yeah?” 

Miss  Burks:  “Now  don’t  take  me  wrong.” 

Helen  Randolf:  “Keen.”  (That  California 
keen). 

Loretta  Gorman:  “Why?” 

Miss  Hall:  “Is  there  any  reason  why  - ?” 

Miss  Parker:  “I’ll  now  show  you  how  to  make 
dates — .” 

Mr.  Roche:  “Remember,  I’m  just  a  young  fel¬ 
low  starting  in — .” 

Miss  Gilmour:  “You  may  take  a  3:10.” 

Mary  Carroll:  “Really!!!” 

Miss  Salmon:  “Report  to  me  at  1:10—.” 

Bill  McDevitt:  “I  don’t  like  you.” 

Madeline  Haggerty:  “How  does  he  do  it  and 
keep—?” 

Dick:  “Cash  a  check  for  me,  Leo?” 

Leo:  “I  wouldn’t  cash  a  check  for  my  own 
brother.” 

Dick:  “Well,  of  course,  you  know  your  brother 
better  than  I  do.” 

Jerome  (at  a  track  meet):  “I  think  Callahan 
will  be  our  best  man.” 

Loretta:  “Oh,  this  is  so  sudden,” 


Mr.  O’Connor:  “Now,  Quinn,  what  was  the 
matter  with  Turkey  during  the  period?” 

Quinn:  “Oh,  she  was  on  a  strict  diet.” 

‘  K '  • 

Miss  Burke:  “Really,  Winn,  what  was  the  last 
thing  Lancelot  did?” 

F.  Winn  (after  much  pondering) :  “He  died.” 

Bill:  “Did  you  have  your  hair  cut?” 

Van:  “No,  I  washed  it,  and  it  shrunk.” 

Captain  (excitedly):  “All  hands  on  deck;  the 
ship’s  leaking.” 

Sleepy  Voice  (from  the  back):  “Ah,  put  a  pan 
under  it  and  go  to  bed.” 

iff  i  ‘ 

John:  “May  I  see  you  after  class?” 

Helen:  (sweetly):  “If  your  eye  sight  doesn’t 
fail  you.” 

RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  ANY  CLASS 

1.  When  called  on  to  recite,  talk  very  quietly; 
some  of  the  children  want  to  sleep  even  if  you  don’t. 

2.  Take  notes  in  class;  this  includes  the  ones 
from  the  person  across  the  aisle. 

3.  If  a  teacher  calls  on  you  for  something  you 
don’t  knw,  he  owes  you  an  apolgy. 

4.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  course,  take 
it  over  again  next  year. 

5.  When  you  enter  class,  leave  orders  at  th.e 

r  k  *• 

desk  as  to  what  time  you  wish  to  be  wakened. 

6.  Never  hang  up  your  wraps;  Mrs.  Carey  is  al¬ 
ways  there. 

7.  Never  blush — this  makes  you  appear  very 
juvenile  in  the  teacher’s  eye. 

8.  Never  turn  in  your  work  on  time— it’s  fash¬ 
ionable  to  be  late. 


OUR  NEWEST  BOOKS 

1.  Pilgrim’s  Progress — Our  Four  Years  in 
High  School. 

2.  Daddy  Long  Legs — Raymond  Matson. 

3.  Old  Curiosity  Shop — Any  Student’s  Desk. 

4.  Pride  and  Prejudice — A  and  E. 

5.  The  Crisis — Exams. 

6.  In  the  Days  of  Poor  Richard — Dick  Con¬ 
nolly. 

7.  The  Man  of  the  Hour- — John  McCauley. 

8.  A  Man  for  the  Ages — McEleney. 

9.  Little  Women — Loretta  Gorman  and  Anna 
Harney. 

10.  Little  Men — Bill,  Ken,  and  Codger. 

11.  Gentlemen  Prefer  Blonds — Mary,  Arlene, 
and  Van. 

12.  The  Caravan — The  New  Bedford  Bus. 

13.  My  Best  Girl— Mary  Carroll. 

14.  The  Westerner — Helen  Randolph. 

15.  A  Young  Man’s  Fancy — A  Three-Ten. 
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A  JAZZ  SINGER’S  LOVE  LETTER  TO  HIS  GIRL 

“Louise,”  iny  “Sweeter  Than  Sweet.” 

“Love  Ain’t  Nothin’  But  the  Blues”  for  “Lucky 
Me  and  Lovable  YoU.”  “I’ll  Always  Be  In  Love 
With  YoU”  because  “YoU  Were  Meaht  For  Me-.” 
I'm  just  a  “Vagabond  Lover”  Uiid  “Whenever  You 
Go,  I’ll  Be  Following  YoU” — even  if  you  “Tiptoe 
Thru  The  Tulips.’’ 

“If  I  Had  A  Talking  Picture  Of  YoU”  I’d  do 
“The  Prep  Step.”  When  the  “West  Wind”  blows 
I  always  “Turn  On  The  Heat.”  A  good  way  to 
“Keep  Your  Sunny  Side  Up”  is  by  “Singing  in  the 
Rain.” 

“How  Am  I  To  Know”  if  you  “Love  Me,” 
“Beautiful?” 

with  “Hugs  and  Kisses,” 

your  “Little  Pal.” 

P.  S.  How  about  “A  Little  Kiss  Each  Morning?” 
Remember,  “My  Fate  Is  In  Your  Hands.” 

Helen  Randolph  ’31 


Class  of  1930:  Hei’e  you  are  on  the  threshold  of 
a  new  decade.  You  have  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  class  in  ten  years  to  begin  a  new  decade  at 
Woburn  High  School.  You  have  no  uneven  year 
facing  you;  go  out  into  the  world  with  high  ideas 
and  an  adequate  supply  of  knowledge.  Start  your 
career  to  success  in  1930  and  keep  it  up  till  20001 
Watch  your  career  rise  to  a  worthy  success  for  you, 
gained  by  your  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  Face  life 
courageously.  You  can  do  it!  “Impossible  is 
UN-American.” 

Why  scoff  at  living  to  watch  the  old  year  of 
1999  roll  out  and  the  year  2000  enter?  The  average 
age  of  the  graduating  class  of  1930  will  be  18  years. 
1930  plus  70  equals  2000;  70  years(plus  your  present 
age,  18)  will  bring  you  into  the  year  2000.  In 
reality  you  will  be  88  years  YOUNG.  Therefore, 
look  forward  to  ushering  in  2000  with  a  grand  old 
time  at  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel.  And  who  knows! 
Some  may  live  to  see  years  past  2000. 

Here  is  my  best  luck  and  wishes  to  each  and 
every  1930  graduating  member  for  a  worthwhile 
success  and  career  in  life. 

Ah-h-h  What  a  Gr-r-rand  and  Gl-l-lorious  Feel¬ 
ing! 

Sidney  J.  Paine  ’30 


SENIORS 
O!  to  be  a  senior! 

This  is  what  we  said 
When  as  lowly  freshmen, 
We  often  turned  our  heads. 

Only  two  more  years  now, 
Before  we  graduate. 

We  are  eager  for  it; 

We  almost  know  the  date. 


Now  that  We  are  seniors 
There  isn’t  far  to  go. 

Yet — we  seeni  to  be  wishing1 

That  the  time  would  go  more  slows 

At  last!  w§  are  the  seniors. 
t)o  we  feel  it? — No. 

We’re  the  same — if  not  more  foolish 
Than  we  were  four  years  ago. 

And  so  On  through  life 

The  more  humble  we  shall  grow 

When  we  come  to  realize 

That  there’s  a  long,  long  way  to  go. 

A.  J.  Donahue  ’30 


School  Celebrities: 

Handsomest  Twins — Bradleys. 

Smallest  Senior — Oscar  Schelander 
Largest  Senior — Carl  Roessler. 

Dancing  Instructor  for  Men — M.  Smith. 
Best  Singer — -“Steve”  Finnegan. 

Earliest  to  School — “Dan”  McManus. 
Never  Absent — “Benny”  Katcoff. 
Happiest  Girl — Mary  Salmon. 

Candy  Girl— “Polly”  Wood. 

Changer  of  Flat  Tires — “Bill”  McDevitt. 
Chemistry  Wizard — Loretta  McGowan. 
Irish  Dancer — “Dick”  Connolly. 


Glimpses  of  nineteen  seniors  ten  years  from  now. 

Francis  Carrns — Station  master  at  the  Woburn 
Station. 

“Polly”  Wood — Elocution  instructor  in  Groton. 

John  Shea— Big  butter  and  egg  man. 

“Jimmy”  Ainsiie — Feature  player  in  “Slow  Mo¬ 
tion  Studios.” 

Loretta  McGowan — Married  and  settled  down 
with - ? 

“Geo.”  McKittrick — Private  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Marjorie  Smith — Still  engaged  to  that  handsome 
Junior. 

Elizabeth  Donahue — Practicing  attorney  in  Bur¬ 
lington. 

“Buck”  Goddard — Professor  of  biology  at  Yale. 

“Bill”  McDevitt — Wealthy  exporter  of  butter 
and  eggs. 

“Charlie”  Bi'ady — Doubling  for  Gary  Cooper  in 
Hollywood. 

Arlene  Golden — Teacher  of  piano  in  Saugus 
Heights. 

John  DiNapoli — Circus  Attraction,  “World’s  only 
living  skeleton.” 

“Sid”  Paine — Pilot  for  North  Woburn  Airways. 

“Peanut”  Towse — Sid’s  chief  mechanic. 

“Bill”  Brennan — Proprietor  of  Ziegfields  Follies. 

Mary  Carroll — Leading  lady  in  Bill’s  latest  pi’o- 
duction. 
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Carl  Roessler — World’s  greatest  mesmerist. 
Harry  Bradley — Chief  janitor  of  the  High 
School. 


We  are  undecided  whether  Queenie  Smith  is 
writing  a  new  geography  or  a  speller.  At  any 
rate  she  has  decided  that  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  should 
be  Plausheeky  and  that  this  is  the  proper  spelling 
for  Hawie,  Honolooloo. 

If  you  wish  an  authoi'ity  on  “Asking  Foolish 
Questions,”  refer  to  Ib2.  They  are  stars  at  it;  at 
least,  the  teachers  say  so. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  sign  on  a  bridge  saying, 
“This  bridge  is  not  safe  for  over  six  tons?”  Tlwre 
should  be  a  similar  sign  where  Cox  sits  in  Room  8. 

The  leather  industry  should  be  grateful  to 
Towse  for  giving  it  business.  At  least,  he  scuffs 
his  feet  enough  to  wear  out  a  pair  of  shoes  a  week. 

Did  you  know  that  George  Washington  didn’t 
like  drafts,  not  the  bank  kind,  but  cold  air  drafts  ? 
At  any  rate  it  got  so  drafty  on  the  west  landing 
that  he  is  now  resting  comfortably  on  top  of  ihe 
cupboard  in  the  office  practice  room. 

Did  you  know  Harry  Bradley  owned  a  fog  horn? 
lie  believes  in  demonstrating  it  because  every  time 
you  see  Harry  you  can  hear  it  blowing. 


Heard  in  some  of  the  brilliant  classes: 

Codger:  “Hey,  nurse,  give  us  some  orange 
juice.” 

Nurse:  “How  would  you  like  it?”  (meaning 
hot  or  cold.) 

Codger:  “In  a  glass.” 

Alice  Donahue  translating  French:  “It  is  most 
evident  to  me  that  I  could  not  live  without  you.” 

Lester  Goldstein:  “Aw,  don’t  tell  everybody.” 

Mr.  Ricker:  “Goddard,  define  the  word  oxa¬ 
late.” 

Goddard  (drowsily):  “Huh,  oh  yah,  the  date, 
the  7th.” 

Miss  Conant:  “II  mangeait  sa  soupe.” 

A.  Donahue:  “He  was  eating  his  soup.” 

Dan:  “Talking  about  girls,  I  think  Flora’s  just 
about  the  nicest  girl  in  Woburn  High.” 

Gaff:  “Yah!  Don’t  forget  my  girl.  She’s  as 
nice  looking  as  Flora  any  day.” 

Bill:  “Aw  foi’get  it,  Gaff.  You  didn’t  say  that 

to  that  girl  you  took  to  the  show  the  other  night 
when  Marjorie  wasn’t  home. 


What  would  happen  if: 

Mary  S.  forgot  to  yawn  and  stretch? 

Miss  Conant  didn’t  call  on  Margaret  B.  at  thi 
psychological  moment  ? 

Libby  didn’t  know  it  all? 

Billy  were  to  stop  being  so  obliging  in  regard 
to  notes? 

John  S.  made  a  perfect  recitation  in  Geometry  ? 
“Jerry”  lost  his  voice  giving  a  speech? 

Charlie  L.  reached  school  before  8.08  ? 

All  Seniors  had  to  be  in  bed  at  9  o’clock? 
Report  cards  were  abolished? 


We  should  like  to  know: 

Where  John  G.  goes  Sunday  nights? 

If  Marjorie  really  tells  good  bedtime  stories  ? 
Where  “Dick”  learned  to  do  the  “Irish  Jig”? 
Why  “Buck”  always  cheats  the  girls  at  the 
lunch  counter? 

Where  Dan  H.  got  the  spats  ? 

Who  stole  the  silverware  at  New  Bedford? 

Why  someone  turned  the  flashlight  on  Dick  ? 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 
OUR  LEADERS 
For  Major  this  year 
It  was  a  cinch. 

There’s  no  student  better 
Than  Jerome  G.  Lynch. 

Our  football  Captain 
Was  chosen  fine, 

For  Harold  Johnson 
Sure  hits  the  line. 

Past  Rabbit  Wheaton 
Is  a  very  sure  bet 
That  few  goals 

Will  drop  into  the  net. 

They  chose  our 

Baseball  Captain  well, 

For  Ken  as  a  pitcher 
Is  just  swell. 

Our  Tennis  Captain, 

Though  very  stout, 

Can  handle  a  racket 
Without  a  doubt. 

Charles  Estes  leads  us 
On  the  track, 

And  speed  is  a  thing 
He  does  not  lack. 

Paul  Flaherty  ’31 
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ASSEMBLIES 

The  three  upper  classes  have  been  most  fortu¬ 
nate,  this  year,  in  securing  two  interesting  speakers, 
one  of  whom  some  of  us  had  the  opportunity  of  hear¬ 
ing  last  year. 

Mr.  Risley,  vocational  advisor  of  Burdett  Col¬ 
lege,  spoke  to  us  on  “The  Balance  Sheet  of  Life,” 
a  talk  which  was  most  interesting  and  helpful.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  finding  our  own  present 
worth  by  means  of  a  pamphlet  which  each  pupil 
received.  On  the  reverse  side  of  this  balance  sheet 
was  a  poem  entitled  “The  Builders”  with  which  he 
concluded  his  speech. 


THE  BUILDERS 

Isn’t  it  strange  that  princes  and  kings 
And  clowns  that  caper  in  sawdust  rings, 
And  common  folks  like  you  and  me, 

Are  builders  of  eternity? 

To  each  is  given  a  bag  of  tools, 

A  shapeless  mass  and  a  set  of  rules, 

And  each  must  make,  ere  life  is  flown, 

A  stumbling-block  or  a  stepping-stone. 

Auto-Brik  Magazine 


ASSEMBLIES 

About  the  middle  of  December,  during  the  first 
period  one  Monday  morning,  a  bulletin  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  velcome.  Mr.  Andrews,  a  State  Police 
officer,  gave  us  a  very  interesting  talk  on  “Safety”. 
He  also  told  us  how  we  could  secure  a  license  to 
drive,  and  discussed  some  of  the  questions  which 
every  applicant  will  be  obliged  to  know  in  the  future. 
We  can  readliy  see  what  an  improvement  there  will 
be  for  pedestrians  and  drivers.  Co-operation  is  all 
that  is  necessary;  so  let  us  help  by  being  mindful 
of  the  rules  and  by  carrying  them  out  to  the  best  of 
our  ability. 

About  one  hundred  and  thirty  members  of  the 
senior  high  school  took  advantage  of  the  fine  op¬ 
portunity  offered  them  to  see  a  performance  of 
Shakespeare’s  “Julius  Caesar,”  at  the  Repertory 
Theatre,  November  7,  1929.  Four  busses  accom¬ 
modated  the  students  and  teachers  both  ways.  The 
performance  was  much  enjoyed;  everyone  was  prop¬ 
erly  startled  at  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  very  much 
thrilled  with  the  appearance  of  his  ghost.  The 
students  who  attended  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
conduct  during  the  performance  and  enroute. 

The  students  wish  to  thank  the  teachers  who 
chaperoned  them  for  their  kindness  in  doing  so,  and 
the  patronesses  of  the  theater,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Silver, 
Mrs.  Sidney  Beggs,  and  Mrs.  Philip  O’Rourke, 
through  whose  generosity  the  tickets  were  furnished. 


POP  CONCERT 

The  Girls’  Athletic  Association  of  Woburn  High 
School  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Margaret  Feeney 


conducted  their  annual  Pop  Concert  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  high  school  with  over  two 
hundred  students  and  guests  present. 

A  most  interesting  entertainment  program  was 
presented  by  the  students,  including  solos  and 
specialty  acts  as  follows: 

Clog,  Van  Spearin,  Arlene  and  May  Golden 

Solo  Van  Spearin,  Arlene  and  May  Golden 

Specialty  Dance  Flora  Blake,  Mary  Salmon 

Solo  Miss  Margaret  Burns 

Tango  Arlene  Golden  and  Mary  Carroll 

Winner  of  Elimination  Dance,  Kendall  Johnson  and 

Josephine  Edmunds 
Winner  of  Spot  Dance  Anna  Ahern  and 

Joseph  McLaughlin 


TRI-HI  ACTIVITIES 

The  Woburn  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  the  scene  of  a 
spirited  Christmas  party.  The  alumni  of  the  Hi-Y 
and  Tri-Hi  were  the  club  guests. 

A  large  Christmas  box,  containing  a  gift  from 
each  club  member  was  sent  to  the  Little  Wanderers’ 
Home. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  the  club  visited 
the  Woburn  Infirmary,  where  it  entertained  with 
Christmas  carols.  The  club  expects  to  journey  to 
the  Home  for  Aged  Women  in  the  near  future.  An 
appropriate  program  will  be  presented  at  that  time. 

On  January  13,  1930,  Mr.  Goddard,  the  librarian 
of  the  Woburn  Public  Library,  spoke  upon  his  col¬ 
lege  life  and  also  gave  an  instructive  talk  on  how  to 
use  the  library. 

There  was  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Hi-Y  and 
Tri-Hi  Clubs  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  18. 
A  supper  was  served  by  the  Hi-Y  Club.  Miss 
Marion  Vaughn,  from  the  Little  Wanderers’  Home 
for  Crippled  Children  was  the  speaker. 

Josephine  Edmunds  ’30 


Hi-Y 

The  first  Hi-Y  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  in 
October.  It  was  devoted  to  discussion,  after  which 
there  v/as  chorus  singing  led  by  Mr.  Arthur  Moore. 
There  was  a  large  attendance. 

When  no  speaker  is  present,  Mr.  Moore  leads 
us  in  singing  followed  by  discussion.  These  meet¬ 
ings  with  Mr.  Moore  have  proved  to  be  very  en¬ 
joyable. 

Mr.  George  McPheters  of  Melrose  was  the  first 
speaker  of  the  year.  He  addresesd  both  the  Hi-Y 
and  Tri-Hi  clubs  in  a  joint  meeting.  His  usual 
jokes  and  fine  talk  made  the  evening  well  worth¬ 
while.  He  brought  with  him  two  talented  speakers, 
the  presidents  of  the  Hi-Y  and  Tri-Hi  of  that  city, 
who  spoke  on  their  work  in  Melrose. 

Every  year  we  hold  a  Halloween  and  Christmas 
party  with  the  Tri-Hi.  This  year  these  parties  were 
very  successful. 
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On  January  15th,  Mr.  Gordon  Russell  gave  a 
very  interesting  talk.  His  talks  are  always  most 
enjoyable  and  this  time  was  no  exception. 

The  Hi-Y  club  hopes  to  have  many  more  in¬ 
teresting  speakers  this  year  and  will  welcome  all 
new  candidates  for  membership. 

Frank  French  ’31 


OUR  BAND 

The  band  this  year  is  the  best  that  ever  repre¬ 
sented  the  Woburn  High  School.  It  made  a  very 
impressive  showing  at  all  the  football  games, 
especially  the  annual  football  tussle  between  the  two 
rivals,  Woburn  High  and  Winchester  High,  Thanks¬ 
giving  morning  at  Winchester.  The  boys  marched 
across  the  field  to  the  tune  of  “Our  Director”  and 
halted  before  the  Winchester  stands,  where  they 
were  given  a  great  ovation.  They  formed  a  huge 
“W”,  which  the  fans  cheered  vociferously. 

The  band  then  marched  across  the  field  and  re¬ 
peated  that  act  in  front  of  the  Woburn  stands, 
which  manouver  made  a  hit  with  the  crowd.  During 
this  procedure,  the  band  played  numerous  familiar 
tunes. 

The  members  have  the  best  of  spirit  and  they 
are  all  working  hard,  so  that  they  may  be  proud  of 
their  efforts. 

The  officers  of  the  band  are:  John  Gaffney,  1st 
Lieutenant;  James  McAllister,  2nd  Lieutenant; 
Daniel  Holland,  Drum  Major. 

Daniel  H.  Holland,  Jr.  ’31 
Sidney  J.  Paine  ’30 
BATTALION  NEWS 

Our  Battalion  is  making  splendid  pi’ogress  this 
year.  Through  the  months  of  December  and  Jan¬ 
uary,  drill  was  held  inside  with  only  the  Freshmen 
drilling.  The  officers  and  non-coms,  of  Companies 
D,  E,  F,  had  charge  of  this.  Since  the  later  part 
of  Januax-y,  there  has  been  inside  company  drill,  the 
first  three  companies  alternating  with  the  last  three 
each  week.  Battalion  drill  has  been  held  outside 
when  the  weather  permitted  it. 


NEW  BEDFORD  DANCE 
The  officers  of  the  Battalion  were  the  guests  of 
he  New  Bedford  High  School  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps,  at  their  Drill  and  Dance  held  at  the 
Slate  Armory,  December  30.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Walker  were  the  chaperons.  Everyone  had  a  most 
enjoyable  time. 

Jerome  Lynch  ’31 


“THE  ROUND  TABLE” 

The  Round  Table  is  a  club  made  up  of  students 
who  represent  every  organization  in  the  school.  Its 
purpose  is  to  promote  higher  morale  and  higher 
standards.  Of  course,  to  succeed  in  this  under¬ 
taking,  it  will  be  necessary  that  every  pupil  co-oper¬ 
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ate.  The  home  rooms  will  be  notified  from  time  to 
time  just  what  progress  the  Round  Table  has  made, 
and  will  bs  expected  to  execute  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  the  problems  that  are  placed  before  them. 

At  the  first  get-together  meeting  held  Friday 
afternoon,  January  10,  1930,  it  was  voted  that  the 
meetings  be  held  once  in  four  school  weeks  or  on 
call  if  occasion  demanded.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  Frank  French,  president;  Paul  Flaher¬ 
ty,  vice  president;  Florence  Carroll,  secretary. 

At  the  second  meeting  held  January  17,  1930, 
various  problems  were  open  for  discussion.  The 
group  decided  to  give  consideration  to  the  following: 

1.  Too  much  noise  during  the  filing  and  lunch 
periods,  and  in  the  asembly  hall. 

2.  The  fastening  of  the  doors  on  both  the  girls’ 
and  boys’  entrance  during  recess. 

3.  A  larger  supply  of  waste  baskets. 

4.  Sufficient  sandwiches  for  late  arrivals. 

5.  A  larger  variety  of  sandwiches  on  the  boys’ 
counter. 

6.  Cleanliness  and  neatness  throughout  the 
school. 

7.  Model  manners  at  all  times. 

There  was  a  majority  vote  that  the  members 
make  out  a  list  of  Do’s  and  Don’ts,  and  from  time 
to  time  post  them  on  the  Bulletin  Board  in  order 
that  all  classes  may  see  and  benefit  by  them. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Round  Table  was  held 
Friday  afternoon,  January  24,  1930.  The  purpose 
of  this  meeting  was  to  determine  what  had  been 
done  in  the  home  rooms.  It  was  moved  and  sec¬ 
onded  that  pupils  control  corridor  supervision.  Mr. 
Bean  I’ecommended  that  all  pupils  give  co-operation 
without  force;  and  that  complusory  co-operation  be 
avoided.  The  question  of  the  broken  milk  bottles 
during  recess  was  discussed  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  guilty  pupils  will  remedy  this  most  undesirable 
deed.  It  was  suggested  that  we  have  a  Roll  Call 
for  the  members  of  the  club.  There  was  a  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  home 
rooms.  It  was  moved  to  have  temperature  slips, 
and  have  all  rooms  as  uniform  as  possible. 

Mr.  Bean  explained  that  penalties  were  un¬ 
necessary  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  change  the 
heart  of  an  individual  before  he  commits  the 
wrong  deed.  He  believes  that  if  we  carry  out  our 
high  ideals  the  time  will  come  when  it  would  be  out 
of  fashion  to  do  anything  but  what  was  right.  He 
strongly  emphasized  the  fact  that  students  act  as 
ladies  and  gentlemen  at  all  times.  We  appeal  to 
you,  the  students  of  the  school,  to  co-operate  with 
the  Round  Table  in  every  possible  way. 

Florence  M.  Carroll  ’30  Secretary 


THE  PRIZE  SPEAKING  CONTEST 
Each  year  a  prize-speaking  contest  is  held  in 
the  Woburn  High  School.  All  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes  are  eligible. 
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The  pupil  may  select  any  type  of  piece  that  he  or 
she  wishes,  and  a  prize  is  given  to  each  of  the  four 
best  speakers,  who  are  chosen  by  the  judges. 

A  day  is  set  apart  for  the  first  preliminary 
try-out.  All  those  wishing  to  take  part  assemble 
in  the  school  hall,  where  each  one  is  given  a  fair 
chance  to  compete  for  the  second  preliminary  con¬ 
test.  The  principal  presides  and  two  or  three  of 
the  teachers  act  as  judges.  Because  of  the  large 
number  of  contestants,  two  minutes  is  the  time  limit 
for  each  pupil. 

The  winners  of  the  first  preliminary  contest 
now  begin  to  prepare  a  selection  for  the  second. 
Many  of  them  get  suggestions  from  the  teachers 
who  are  always  willing  to  help.  The  pupils  work 
seriously  and  earnestly,  looking  forward  to  the  final 
try-out  and  hoping  that  they  will  be  lucky  enough  to 
be  chosen  for  the  finals.  Once  more  they  assemble 
in  the  hall.  This  time  they  appear  more  thought- 
ful  and  some  seem  a  little  nervous. 

Now  the  second  preliminary  contest  is  over  and 
the  eight  or  ten  chosen  for  the  finals  begin  to  work 
more  diligently  than  ever.  Again  they  consult  their 
teachers  about  the  type  of  reading  they  should 
select.  They  study  both  at  home  and  at  school  to 
prepare  themselves  for,  what  seems  to  them,  a 
great  event. 

Now  comes  the  night  of  the  contest.  The 
parents,  friends,  teachers,  and  judges  are  all  there. 
The  first  speaker  steps  upon  the  platform  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  prepared  selection.  One  after  another  the 
contestants  perform  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  ability. 
Finally  the  last  one  has  spoken.  After  a  short 
deliberation,  one  of  the  judges  steps  upon  the  plat¬ 
form  and  awards  the  prizes  to  the  lucky  winners 
who  are  congratulated  by  their  parents  and  teachers. 

Arlene  Cummings  ’31. 


WCBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 

The  Woburn  High  School  Orchestra,  under  the 
supervision  of  our  capable  music  director,  Miss 
Marguerite  C.  Burns,  entertained  the  assembly  at 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Woburn 
Grange,  in  the  G.  A.  R.  Hall,  December  6,  1929.  A 
turkey  supper  was  served  to  all  prior  to  the  social 
part  of  the  evening. 

On  another  occasion  the  orchestra  played  at  a 
gathering  of  the  Woman’s  Relief  Corps,  No.  84. 
This  engagement,  December  13,  1929,  was  arranged 
by  our  Captain  Wilford  A.  Walker.  We  thank  him. 

The  program  for  both  events  was  as  follows: 


Our  Leader  . Ascher 

A  Perfect  Day  . Bond 

A  Song  in  the  Night  .  Baldwin 

Pagan  Love  Song  . Brown 

Connecticut  March  .  Nassann 


The  student  musicians  received  much  applause 
on  completing  their  numbers. 

Sidney  J.  Paine  ’30  President 


SOCIAL  CLUB 

Some  very  fine  entertainments  have  been  given 
by  the  Social  Club  this  year.  The  attendance  at 
the  meetings  has  been  excellent  and  much  school 
spirit  has  been  shown  by  the  students.  The  Social 
Club  is  the  school’s  club  and  can  only  succeed  when 
it  has  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  student  body. 

All  the  English  teachers  have  been  very  kind 
in  helping  us  to  make  the  club  better;  therefore  we 
owe  much  of  its  success  to  them. 

At  each  meeting  there  has  been  an  excellent 
entertainment.  We  have  had  piano  selections  by 
Flora  Blake,  Marjorie  Morse,  and  William  Mc- 
Devitt;  violin  solos  by  June  Hedblom;  songs  by 
Loretta  Gorman,  Constance  Bartoli,  and  Stephen 
Finnegan;  recitations  by  Arlene  Cummings,  Pauline 
Wood  and  Alice  Johnson;  dancing  by  Mary  Carroll, 
Evangeline  Spearin  and  Ruth  Casey;  “The  Court¬ 
ship  of  Miles  Standish”  and  “The  Famous  Human 
Pipe  Organ”  given  by  the  members  of  IIB2,  one  of 
Miss  Hart’s  English  classes.  We  also  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  Mr.  Goddard,  the  librarian  of 
the  Woburn  Public  Library,  read  “The  Ancient  Mar¬ 
iner”  accompanied  by  beautiful  pictures.  There 
have  been  numerous  other  entertainers  and  all  were 
excellent. 

Everyone,  come  up  and  enjoy  our  programs, 
for  you’ll  like  them! 

Arlene  Golden  ’30  President 


HOME  ROOM  NOTES  (19) 

Soon  after  the  school  year  started,  Room  19 
organized  with  the  following  officers: 

President:  Frank  W.  French,  Jr. 

Secretary:  Jean  Osmond. 

During  the  football  season  Room  19  sold  the 
largest  number  of  football  tickets,  winning  the 
athletic  shield  for  the  accomplishment. 

The  pupils  presented  the  play,  “The  Thrice 
Promised  Bride, ”  at  the  Social  Club,  February  10. 

Room  19  has  been  trying  to  obtain  co-operation 
among  her  pupils  by  forming  committees  to  execute 
the  necessary  duties  arising  in  the  Home  Room. 
This  plan  seems  to  be  working  out  successfully. 

Frank  W.  French,  Jr.,  President. 


Madeline  Altavesta  is  the  first  pupil  this  year 
to  receive  a  gold  pin  for  excellency  in  typwriting 
The  pin  was  awarded  by  the  Royal  Typewriter  Co. 
for  writing  fifty  words  a  minute  with  only  “two” 
errors.  Such  efficiency  deserves  this  reward. 

SENIOR  PLAY  A  BIG  SUCCESS 
“  The  Whole  Town’s  Talking” 

The  members  cf  the  cast  in  the  Senior  play  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  perform¬ 
ances  at  the  Woburn  High  School  Assembly  Hal), 
January  27  and  28. 
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It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  Woburn  High 
School  has  a  group  of  such  ambitious  and  clever 
people  imbued  with  such  a  public  spirited  desire  to 
entertain  Woburn.  No  praise  is  too  high  for  the 
talent  and  ai’tistry  displayed  by  the  group  in  the 
presentation  of  “The  Whole  Town’s  Talking.” 

The  play  was  given  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Harlow  C.  Seeley  who  has  produced  many  other 
Senior  plays. 

Cast  of  Characters 

Henry  Simmons,  a  manufacturer .  Francis  Goddard 

Harriet  Simmons,  his  wife  .  Arlene  Golden 

Ethel  Simmons,  their  daughter  .  Pauline  Wood 

Chester  Binney,  Simmons’  partner  .  George  Temple 

Letty  Lythe,  a  motion  picture  star  . Grace  Simmons 

Donald  Swift,  a  motion  picture  director,  Chas.  Brady 
Roger  Shield,  a  young  Chicago  blood  Harold  Johnson 

Lila  Wilson,  friend  of  Ethel  . Barbara  Kelly 

Sally  Otis,  friend  of  Ethel  .  Bernice  Dxdsko 

Annie,  a  maid  Isabel  Beauchamp 

Sadie  Bloom  . Charlotta  Booker 

Taxi  Driver  . Donald  Wheaton 

Mrs.  Jackson  .  Marjorie  Smith 

Extra  Girls . Margaret  Alyward, 

Marjorie  Peterson 

Synopsis  of  the  Play 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  Sim¬ 
mons,  a  wealthy  paint  manufacturer  has  his  busi¬ 
ness.  With  him  is  his  partner,  Chester  Binney,  who 
is  scheduled  to  marry  Simmons’  daughter,  Ethel,  in 
order  to  keep  the  business  in  the  family.  It  is  all 
through  Simmons’  craftiness  in  deceiving  his  wife 
that  they  consent  to  the  marriage.  He  schemes  with 
Binney  to  have  him  bear  a  notorious  past,  and  tells 
of  a  love  atfair  with  Letty  Lythe,  a  motion  picture 
queen  whose  picture,  “A  Fight  in  the  Dark,”  is  be¬ 
ing  shown  at  the  Luna  Theatre  in  Sandusky. 

It  so  happens  that  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
gets  Letty  Lythe  to  appear  in  pei’son  at  the  theatre 
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and  it  is  through  the  courtesy  of  Ethel’s  friends, 
Lila  and  Sally,  that  the  love  affair  becomes  known 
and  quickly  spreads  all  over  the  town.  Ethel  has 
another  admirer,  Shield,  who  tries  to  win  her  over 
but  his  type  does  not  suit  her  father. 

Her  father  on  the  quiet  is  taking  dancing 
lessons  from  Miss  Bloom  and  in  order  to  offer  ,vn 
excuse  to  attend  her  class,  he  tells  of  an  important 
business  engagement  with  Mr.  Donald  Swift  who  is 
Letty’s  manager  now  stopping  at  the  hotel.  Swift 
comes  to  the  Simmons’  home  and  finds  that  Binney 
is  in  love  with  Letty,  and,  being  of  a  jealous  dis¬ 
position,  determines  to  settle  the  whole  affair.  He 
brings  Letty  to  account  by  demanding  her  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Simmons’  home.  He  finds  the  “Whole 
Town  Talking”  and  grows  more  jealous.  Com¬ 
plications  follow  at  the  Simmons’  home,  and  Shield, 
jealous  of  Binney  on  account  of  Ethel’s  love  for  him, 
determines  to  get  Binney.  Letty  arrives  and  Bin¬ 
ney  and  Simmons  are  very  much  disturbed.  The 
village  girls  appear  at  the  window  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Letty  and  Chester.  Swift  finally  makes 
up  his  mind  to  finish  Binney  and  the  last  act  shows 
them  fighting  it  out  in  the  dark.  To  further  com¬ 
plicate  matters,  Sadie  Bloom  arrives  ushered  in  by 
Annie,  the  maid,  demanding  a  bag  left  in  a  taxi 
which  Mr.  Simmons  had  hired  when  he  took  Miss 
Bloom  home  one  evening.  This  bag  had  been 
brought  by  the  taxi  owner  to  the  Simmons’  home 
and  unfortunately  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Simmons’  wife.  Simmons  manages  to  get  the  bag 
and  passes  the  blame  on  to  his  partner,  Binney,  who 
tells  his  wife  that  Binney  had  had  another  love 
affair  with  Miss  Bloom. 

Things  right  themselves  at  the  end  but  the 
whole  complication  keeps  the  audience  in  an  uproar. 

The  Senior  Play  Committee  consisted  of  Jerome 
J.  Lynch,  chairman;  Sidney  J.  Paine,  Ruth  Olinder, 
Bernice  Hutchinson  and  Oscar  Sc-helander. 

Sidney  J.  Paine  ’30 


FOOTBALL 

Woburn  High  finished  its  football  season  with 
the  Thanksgiving’  game  and  although  to  some  it 
might  seem  rather  unsuccessful,  still  all  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  members  of  the  team  did  the  best 
they  could. 

The  first  home  game  was  played  on  the  new 
field  and  although  Woburn  lost  the  game,  good 
sportsmanship  and  fair  play  were  outstanding 
characteristics.  We  all  appreciate  the  elforts  of 
the  citizens  of  Woburn  in  giving  us  this  new  field 
and  hope  that  another  year  will  see  a  championship 
team  as  a  result  of  such  a  good  playing  surface. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Coach  Barry  for  his  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  and  patience  to  bring  his  squad  to  a 
high  standing.  We  certainly  appreciate  him  as  our 
coach  and  next  year’s  squad  will,  no  doubt,  show  the 
results  of  this  year’s  training. 

Captain  H.  W.  Johnson  ’30 


BASEBALL 

With  the  passing  of  the  hockey  season,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all  sports  followers  will  be  centered  on 
baseball.  Soon  Coach  Charles  D.  Roache  will  make 
his  initial  call  for  the  candidates  of  the  Woburn 
High  School  Baseball  team  of  1930. 

Woburn  High  has  the  reputation  of  turning  out 
some  of  the  finest  baseball  teams  in  the  state.  For 
the  past  three  years  Woburn  has  won  the  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  Mystic  Valley  League  and  last  year  it 
was  considered  the  leading  team  of  the  state. 

Coach  Roache  is  confident  that  there  are  now 
many  good  prospects  in  the  school,  and  is  hoping  to 
make  this  the  fourth  year  that  Woburn  High  will 
claim  the  baseball  championship  of  the  Mystic  Val¬ 
ley  League. 

Captain  Kenneth  Weafer  ’30 


RIFLE  CLUB 

This  year  a  rifle  club  has  been  formed  and  is 
progressing  rapidly  under  the  careful  guidance  of 
Captain  Walker.  Practice  is  held  every  Wednesday 
and  Friday  at  the  armory.  Because  of  the  large 


number  in  the  club,  a  good  team  has  been  selected 
to  represent  the  school. 

Many  of  the  members  have  now  qualified  for 
their  pro-marksman  and  mai’ksman  medals,  and  a 
few  have  qualified  for  their  sharpshooter  medal. 

Six  meets  have  been  arranged  for  the  coming 
year  by  Executive  Officer,  George  Temple. 

Woburn  was  defeated  in  its  first  match  with 
Stoneham  by  a  very  small  score.  We  hope  to  hold 
a  winning  hand  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Charles  Estes  ’30 


TRACK 

The  Woburn  High  cross-country  team  did  fairly 
well  this  year  considering  that  there  were  only  two 
veteran  runners.  The  remainder  of  the  material 
was  entirely  new  but  the  team  progressed  rapidly 
with  a  little  help  and  instruction. 

If  more  spirit  could  be  shown  toward  this  now 
minor  sport  it  would  soon  come  into  prominence. 

This  spring’s  track  team  should  turn  out  in  fine 
condition,  now  that,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  a 
cinder  track  to  practice  on.  This  new  cinder  track 
around  the  football  field  should  arouse  a  little  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  the  school  and  bring  out  some  fine 
athletic  material. 

In  an  election  of  officers  for  next  year’s  track 
team,  Harold  Callahan  was  elected  Captain  and 
Francis  Feeney,  manager. 

Captain  Charles  Estes  ’30 


HOCKEY 

Hockey  first  made  its  debut  in  Woburn  High 
School  when,  two  years  ago  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  S.  Roache,  inter-class  teams  were  formed. 

Last  year  the  withdrawal  of  Everett  from  the 
Suburban  Interscholastic  League  gave  Woburn  a 
place  as  guest  of  the  League.  The  team,  under  the 
leadership  of  Captain  “Dom”  Shea,  made  such  a  good 
showing  that  Woburn  was  granted  a  permanent 
membership  to  the  league. 

The  games  were  played  in  the  rink  in  the  rear 
of  the  library,  which  is  one  of  the  best  outside  of 
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Boston.  It  is  now  illuminated  at  night  by  three 
large  flood-lights,  making  it  ideal  for  night  skating. 
The  team  practices  here  every  afternoon  after  school, 
weather  and  ice  conditions  permitting. 

This  year’s  team  shows  fine  prospects,  but  due 
to  lack  of  ice  there  has  been  little  practice;  con¬ 
sequently,  the  team  has  not  been  fully  developed. 
The  first  game  of  the  season  was  played  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Gardens,  with  the  team  losing  in  a  hard  closely 
fought  battle.  But  the  team  showed  great  promise, 
and  with  a  little  practice,  should  break  into  the 
winning  columns. 

Captain  Robert  Wheaton  ’30 

Students  eligible  for  the  Hockey  Season  were: 

Class  1930:  Student  Manager  Sidney  J.  Paine, 
Captain  Robert  Wheaton,  Carl  Backman,  Wellington 
Huddy,  Frederick  Kelleher,  Charles  Lawn,  Louis 
McCarthy. 

Class  1931:  Edward  Canney,  Jerome  Cronin, 
Wilfred  Walsh,  Kenneth  Weafer,  Frank  Nichols. 

Class  1932:  Charles  Cummings,  Francis  Hub- 
hard,  John  Buttimer. 

The  Greater  Boston  Interscholastic  Hockey 
League  adopted  the  following  league  schedule  for 
the  year  1930: 

Jan.  2  3 — Melrose  at  Woburn 

Belmont  at  Newton 
Arlington  at  Stoneham 
Cambridge  at  Rindge 
Jan.  6  7 — Arlington  at  Newton 

Melrose  at  Rindge 
Stoneham  at  Cambridge 
Belmont  at  Woburn 
Jan.  9  10 — Cambridge  at  Newton 
Melrose  at  Arlington 
Rindge  at  Belmont 
Woburn  at  Stoneham 
Jan.  16  17 — Newton  at  Melrose 
Rindge  at  Arlington 
Woburn  at  Cambridge 
Stoneham  at  Belmont 
Jan.  20  21 — Newton  at  Woburn 

Aldington  at  Belmont 
Cambridge  at  Melrose 
Stoneham  at  Rindge 
Jan.  23  24 — Stoneham  at  Newton 

Arlington  at  Cambridge 
Melrose  at  Belmont 
Woburn  at  Rindge 
Jan.  30  31 — Newton  at  Rindge 

Cambridge  at  Belmont 
Melrose  at  Stoneham 
Woburn  at  Arlington 

Due  to  warm  weather,  the  ice  hockey  league 
dates  were  upset  by  lack  of  ice,  although  all  games 
were  concluded  on  time. 

Woburn  2 — Belmont  3 

The  entire  league  of  eight  teams  was  given  a 


treat  on  January  17,  when  it  was  invited  to  play 
four  games  at  the  Boston  Gardens.  Kelleher  was  the 
star  of  the  Woburn  team  versus  Belmont  when  he 
scored  two  goals. 

Woburn  1 — Newton  2 

On  January  20,  Woburn  High  played  a  very  ef¬ 
fective  game  against  the  Newtonians  at  Newton. 
Backman  scored  the  only  goal  for  Woburn.  The 
final  score  of  the  tilt  resulted  in  a  2-1  victory  for 
our  opponents.  It  was  a  very  fast  game  with 
Woburn  continuously  threatening  the  Newton  goalie. 
Wheaton  showed  some  fine  superior  goalieing. 

Woburn  0 — Melrose  9 

On  January  22,  a  severe  beating  was  inflicted 
upon  Woburn  when  it  invaded  the  Melrose  cham¬ 
pions  who  brought  the  visitors  down  to  a  defeat  of 
9-0,  at  Melrose.  There  was  plenty  of  action  in  this 
crusade.  Woburn  showed  up  fine  with  every  player 
working  hard  to  score  against  this  undefeated  team. 

Woburn  3 — Rindge  Technical  2 

On  January  24,  Woburn  won  its  first  league 
tilt  from  Rindge  Technical.  The  three  periods 
ended  in  a  2-2  score.  A  ten  minute  over  time  period 
brought  the  score  to  3-2,  in  Woburn’s  favor.  Kelle¬ 
her  scored  the  three  goals.  This  game  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Stoneham,  our  rink  being  infested  with 
air  holes.  Huddy,  Backman,  Walsh,  and  Wheaton 
all  played  a  marvelous  game. 

Woburn  3 — Stoneham  Eagles  A.  C.  0 
(non-league) 

On  January  25,  fresh  from  its  victory  over 
Rindge  Technical,  Woburn  High  scored  another  sic- 
tory  over  the  powerful  Stoneham  Eagle  A.  C.,  made 
up  of  college  all-ai'ound  athletes  with  plenty  of  ex¬ 
perience.  This  game  was  solely  for  a  scrimmage, 
and  was  a  non-leaguer.  Backman  scored  two  goals 
and  Huddy,  from  center  ice  on  the  first  second  of 
play,  scored  the  final  score  for  the  game.  This 
game  was  played  at  our  rink. 

Woburn  1 — Stoneham  4 

On  January  30,  the  Woburn  High  School  Hockey 
the  Stoneham  warriors  at  the  latter’s  rink.  The 
enthusiasm  of  both  teams  did  not  come  till  the 
second  period,  and  Stoneham  realizing  this  swamped 
the  Orange  and  Black  to  a  score  of  4-1.  Kelleher 
scoi’ed  the  goal  for  Woburn.  Plenty  of  snappy 
“Shinney”  was  provided  in  the  third  period.  It 
seemed  as  though  Woburn  had  the  Black  and  White 
under  its  thumb  but  Fate  took  a  detour. 

Woburn  2 — Cambridge  Latin  1 

On  January  29,  Woburn  High  won  its  second 
league  tilt  and  third  game  of  the  season  when  it 
defeated  Cambridge  Latin  to  the  close  score  of  2-1. 
Huddy,  by  a  rebound,  assisted  Backman  in  scoring 
the  first  goal.  Two  minutes  later,  in  the  first 
period  also,  Huddy  again  assisted,  this  time  by  a  pass 
to  Kelleher  who  made  the  last  goal  for  Woburn. 
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Woburn  2 — Arlington  1 

On  January  30,  Wobum  High  School  Hockey 
sextet  concluded  its  league  schedule  by  defeating 
the  Arlington  High  sextet  to  the  famous  2-1  score. 
Only  two  other  teams,  that  of  Melrose  and  Newton, 
defeated  the  Arlington  players  who  were  third  place 
leaders  in  the  round  robin  series.  This  game  was 
the  third  league  tussle  won  and  fourth  game  of 
hockey  to  their  credit.  Backman  scored  in  the  first 
period  and  Kelleher  in  the  third.  Wheaton  played 
a  marvelous  game,  stopping  a  barrage  of  shots  in 
the  third  period.  Finally  he  stopped  one  with  his 
chin,  which  resulted  in  having  several  stitches  taken. 
The  entire  hockey  squad  did  honorable  playing. 

The  entire  league  schedule  games  wrere  filled 
with  plenty  of  action. 

Goalie  Wheaton  played  well  for  Woburn,  as  did 
Kelleher  and  Backman.  Walsh  and  Weafer,  de¬ 
fense  players,  saved  the  day  many  times.  Hamilton 
and  Huddy  played  hockey  that  kept  the  other  teams 


on  the  alert.  Buttimer,  McCarthey,  Canney,  Lawn, 
Hubbar,  Cronin,  Nichols,  and  Cummings  all  helped 
in  keeping  our  opponents  ever  on  the  watch.  No 
praise  is  too  high  for  the  boys.  We  congratulate 
them,  together  with  Coach  Charles  D.  Roche. 

Student  Manager,  Sidney  J.  Paine  ’30 

On  February  1,  members  of  the  hockey  squad 
participated  in  the  Stoneham  Carnival,  as  follows: 

The  Relay  Team — Kelleher,  Driscoll,  Hamilton 
and  Huddy.  The  team  came  in  fourth  out  of  seven 
participants. 

The  100  yard  dash — Huddy,  Driscoll,  Hamilton 
and  Paine.  If  this  dash  had  been  for  teams,  Woburr. 
would  have  undoubtedly  won.  However,  they  came 
in  as  above  out  of  fifteen  participants.  Woburn 
High  came  in  fourth. 

The  boys  were  given  very  short  notice,  and 
they  had  had  no  practice. 

Athletic  Editor,  Frederick  Kelleher,  ’30 


Class  of  1923 

Priscilla  Sawyer  ’23  is  a  librarian  in  the  Wo¬ 
burn  Public  Library. 

Evelyn  Dickinson  is  teaching  school  at  West 
Medford,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Ayer  is  in  training  at  the  Choate 
Memorial  Hospital,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Anthony  Colucci  is  a  football  and  baseball  star 
at  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Robert  Walsh  is  attending  Dartmouth  College. 

Class  of  1924 

John  Pratt,  football  star  of  ’24,  is  working  in 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Class  of  1925 

Doris  Ringles  is  teaching  Physical  Training  in 
the  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Class  of  1926 

Randall  Kean  is  attending  Tufts  College. 

Betty  Linscott  goes  to  Connecticut  College. 

Edwin  K.  Langill  is  a  Senior  in  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Robert  Kelly  is  working  at  the  Boston  News 
Bureau. 

Adford  Jaquith  is  a  student  at  Northeastern 
University. 

Kathleen  Lynch  is  a  bookkeeper  at  the  Para¬ 


mount  Petticoat  Co. 

Class  of  1927 

James  Haggerty  is  at  Burdett  College. 

Leo  Shaughnessey  is  attending  Boston  College. 

Edson  Kimball  is  employed  in  the  Tanners  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  and  he  is  also  attending  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Theta  Conant  is  attending  Middlebury  College, 
Middlebury,  Vermont. 

Richard  Brown  is  employed  in  the  National 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston. 

Thomas  Jones  is  registered  at  Boston  College. 

Emma  Young  is  employed  at  the  office  of  the 
Dodge  Motor  Sales  Co.,  in  Winchester. 

Robert  Burns  is  at  Tufts  College. 

Edward  Flaherty  is  attending  Boston  College. 

Class  of  1928 

Kendall  Johnson,  ex-major  of  the  Battalion,  is 
attending  Harvard  College. 

Leo  Donovan  is  a  student  at  Northeastei’n  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Calvin  E.  Pearsons  is  attending  Northeastern 
Univei-sity. 

Norman  Dickinson  is  enrolled  at  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity,  Greencastle,  Indiana. 

Edward  Leen  is  employed  by  the  Riley  Leather 
Company. 


We  offer  you  suggestions, 

You  give  us  helpful  hints. 

With  this  cooperation, 

Each  goes  ahead  in  sprints. 

The  Reflector  gratefully  acknowledges  the  last 
issues  of  the  following: 

“The  Garnet,”  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine.’ 

“School  Life,”  Melrose  High  School,  Melrose, 
Mass. 

“The  Phoenix,’’  Leicester  High  School,  Leices¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

“The  Reporter,”  Bradford  Academy,  Bradford, 
Vermont. 

“The  Observer,”  Peabody  High  School,  Pea¬ 
body,  Mass. 

“The  Caribbean,”  Cristobal  High  School,  Cristo¬ 
bal,  Canal  Zone. 

“The  Bates  Student,”  Lewiston,  Maine. 

“The  Pinnacle,”  Meredith  High  School. 

“The  Garnet,”  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine — 
Your  poems  are  a  proof  of  the  fine  poets  you 
possess.  Why  not  have  a  few  jokes  and  an  Alumni 
page  ? 

“School  Life,”  Melrose  High  School,  Melrose, 
Mass. — Your  editorial  “Get  into  the  Swim,’  ’is  an 
excellent  example  of  school  spirit.  Your  column 
on  “Personals”  is  full  of  pep  and  humor. 

“The  Phoenix,”  Leicester  High  School,  Leicester, 
Mass. — Yours  is  a  well  arranged  paper  and  contains 
interesting  subjects.  Why  not  add  a  few  more  class 
jokes  and  some  cai’toons? 

“The  Reporter,”  Bradford  Academy,  Bradford, 
Vermont— Your  cover  is  very  attractive  and  your 
stories  are  especially  interesting.  A  table  of  con¬ 
tents,  a  few  cartoons,  and  some  poems  would  help 
you  toward  improvement. 

“The  Observer,”  Peabody  High  School,  Peabody, 
Masss. — Your  literai’y  department  is  the  best  we’ve 
seen  yet.  The  set  up  of  your  Alumni  column  de¬ 
serves  mention.  A  few  pen  pictures  would  boost 
your  magazine. 

“The  Caribbean,”  Cristobal  High  School,  Cristo¬ 
bal,  Canal  Zone — Your  magazine  certainly  speaks 
for  itself.  The  class  jokes  show  the  fine  school 


spirit  that  prevails.  The  pictures  of  natural  scen¬ 
ery  are  beautiful.  Keep  up  your  fine  work. 

EXCHANGE  EDITORIAL 
We  Can — Can’t  We? 

Samuel  Adams  says — “It  is  inferred  that  man¬ 
ners  make  the  man.  No — the  man  makes  the  man¬ 
ners.  For  manners  are  the  man.” 

Every  day  when  we  enter  school  we  auto¬ 
matically  hang  up  our  hats  and  coats.  Very  often 
during  the  course  of  the  day  they  fall  down.  Do 
we  pick  them  up  for  the  unfortunate  individual 
whose  coat  or  hat  is  used  for  a  mop,  or  do  we  scuff 
along  thinking  that  as  long  as  the  garment  isn’t  ours 
it  doesn’t  matter  much?  Or  perhaps  we  think  the 
floor  the  proper  place  for  it.  We  all  can’t  have 
a  new  hat  and  coat  every  week,  although  we  are 
sadly  in  need  of  them  after  they  have  been  used  to 
wipe  up  the  floor.  No  one  is  going  to  laugh  at  you 
if  you  are  polite  enough  to  pick  them  up.  If  a 
thoughtless  one  does  laugh,  it’s  a  sure  sign  of  poor 
manners.  We  all  know  what  is  correct  and  what  is 
incorrect.  Please  try  to  be  considerate  of  the  be¬ 
longings  of  others,  and,  instead  of  seeing  how  many 
things  you  can  knock  down  and  step  on  see  how  many 
things  you  can  pick  up  and  brush  off. 

Again,  it  is  a  rule  of  the  school  also  that  no 
lunch  or  food  should  be  brought  into  the  corridors 
above  the  basement.  It  is  very  unpleasant,  how¬ 
ever,  when  you  start  to  write  a  composition  to  find 
peanut  butter  patties  and  bits  of  old-fashioned 
chocolates  crammed  in  the  ink  well.  Eat  your 
candy,  that’s  what  it’s  for;  you  know  it  doesn’t  im¬ 
prove  the  ink  a  bit. 

Another  matter  that  ought  to  be  given  some 
thought  is  this — no  one’s  desk  was  intended  for  a 
waste  basket.  Every  room  is  provided  with  a 
basket  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  waste  ma¬ 
terials.  Deposit  your  waste  in  them  and  allow  them 
to  do  their  share  in  keeping  our  school  rooms  look¬ 
ing  as  they  should. 

Be  courteous  to  teachers  and  classmates.  li 
you  see  someone  struggling  with  a  load  of  books, 
help  him  out,  don’t  knock  them  out  of  his  hands,  so 
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that  the  books  sprawl  all  over  the  floor  and  the 
person  goes  on  a  grouch  the  rest  of  the  day. 

“Please,”  “Thank  You”  and  “Excuse  Me”  are 
polite  phrases  but  not  used  often  enough.  Let’s  all 
try  to  remember  “We  can  can’t  we?”  to  be  courteous 
and  polite  to  those  about  us  for — 

“What  we  are  speaks  so  loudly  that  one  cannot 
hear  what  we  say.” 

V.  A. — The  Observer,  Peabody  High  School 


BITS  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Did  You  Know  That: 

Out  of  433  young  women  in  the  1929  class  at 
Smith  College  only  eight  expect  to  get  married.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  expect  to  go  into  business 
or  teach. 

“The  motor  car  will  eventually  drive  people  un¬ 
der  ground,”  says  a  traffic  expert.  It  does  that  now 
if  it  hits  a  man  hard  enough. 

Cubans  take  their  sports  seriously.  Dissatis¬ 
fied  at  an  umpire’s  decision  in  a  baseball  game  in 
Havana,  Luis  Salszar  pulled  his  gun  and  took  a  few 
shots  at  the  arbiter.  Fortunately  the  umpire  was 
agile  enough  to  escape. 

Sampson  was  one  of  the  early  advertisers.  He 
had  good  results  by  using  two  columns. 

In  a  certain  province  liable  to  floods  there  is  a 
notice  on  a  low  lying  road  that  reads:  “When  this 
sign  is  under  water,  this  road  is  impassable.” 

Because  she  did  not  consider  the  notice  of  her 
wedding  in  the  home  town  paper  sufficiently  exten¬ 
sive,  an  Illinois  bride  has  sued  the  editor  for 
$20,000  damages.  Such  is  the  life  of  an  editor. 

There  are  over  50  English  names  for  the  light¬ 
ing  phenomena  commonly  called  “will-o’-the-wisp.” 

The  Lincoln  Highway,  with  a  length  of  3,331 
miles,  is  considered  the  longest  road  in  the  world. 

The  first  use  of  the  numerals  of  which  we  have 
any  record  is  in  India,  and  dates  back  to  the  end 
of  the  second  century  A.  D. 

The  soil  of  Hawaii  is  entirely  volcanic  lava. 

The  Chinese  can  tell  time  fairly  accurately  by 
looking  at  a  cat’s  eyes,  the  pupils  becoming  more 


perpendicular  as  noon-  approaches  and  dilating 
gradually  as  afternoon  wears  on. 

A  man  in  South  Africa  has  just  recently 
papered  his  house  with  500,000  used  postage  stamps. 

Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  students  in  women’s 
colleges  work  their  way  through  school,  a  survey 
indicates. 

“Assassin”  is  the  pet  name  hissed  by  pedestrians 
of  Paris  at  chauffeurs  who  just  miss  them.  They 
believe  the  chauffeur  misses  because  his  aim  is  poor. 

The  daily  rainfall  of  the  earth  is  about  16,000,000 
tons  a  second. 

“What  are  the  Sister  States?” 

“Miss  C'uri,  Ida  Ho,  Mary  Land,  Callie  Fornia. 
Della  Ware,  Minnie  Sota,  and  Mrs.  Sippi.” 

Nap  on  silk  hats  often  comes  from  the  fiber  of 
milkweed. 

George  Washington’s  breakfast  consisted  of 
three  small  corn  cakes  with  honey  and  three  dishes 
of  tea. 

Springfield  is  the  name  of  49  communities  in  the 
United  States,  five  in  Canada,  and  one  each  in  South 
Africa  and  New  Zealand. 

The  first  telephone  exchange  which  connected 
lines  was  established  in  1878.  Names  were  used 
instead  of  numbers. 

More  than  a  million  pounds  of  tea  are  required 
to  supply  the  people  of  Great  Britain  with  each  day’s 
beverage. 

To  populaifize  the  potato  in  France,  Louis  XIV 
is  said  to  have  worn  the  flower  in  his  buttonhole. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  a  stretch  of  water  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast  of  Chile  which  fish 
refuse  to  inhabit. 

Sanitary  drinking  glasses  made  of  ice  are 
formed  in  a  freezing  apparatus  devised  by  a  Dutch 
engineer. 


KNOWLEDGE  WORTH  SEEKING 
Knowledge  will  not  be  acquired  without  pains 
and  application.  It  is  troublesome  and  deep 
digging  for  pure  waters;  but  when  once  you  come 
to  the  spring,  they  rise  up  and  meet  you. 


oiJ 


Earnest  Worker 

“Does  your  new  typist  use  the  touch  system?” 
“Well,  she  certainly  didn’t  buy  that  fur  coat  out 
of  her  wages.” 

Plenty  Left 

Mistress:  “Have  you  given  the  goldfish  fresh 
water  ?  ” 

Maid:  “No  ma’am,  they  ain’t  drunk  the  water 


I  gave  them  yesterday  yet.” 

Solid 

Bill:  “Do  you  use  tooth  paste?” 

Jack:  “Mercy,  no;  none  of  my  teeth  are  loose.” 

“There  goes  another  pupil,”  said  the  professor, 
as  his  glass  eye  roleld  down  the  kitchen  sink. 
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Eye  Test 

Young  man  to  stranger:  “Eer-er  Mr.  Brown?” 

Stranger:  “No,  Mr.  Greene.” 

Young  man:  “Pardon  me,  I’m  color  blind.” 

Teacher:  “Give  me  a  sentence  with  the  word 
‘worried”. 

Pupil:  “Worried  you  get  that  hat?” 

Eve  had  her  troubles,  but  Adam  never  annoyed 
her  with  detailed  accounts  of  his  mother’s  cook¬ 
ing. — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

Prof.:  “And  how  do  you  make  a  harbor 

deeper?” 

Student:  By  putting  more  water  in  it.” — 
Princeton  Tiger. 

Mother:  “Doctor,  what’s  good  for  my  daugh¬ 
ter’s  fallen  arches?” 

Doctor:  “Rubber  heels.” 

Mother:  “What  shall  I  rub  them  with?” 

— Open  Road. 


surprised  how  many  hands  and  feet  ai'e  mixed  up  in 
a  loaf  of  bread. 

— Tid  Bits. 

Lady:  “I  like  the  dress,  but  it’s  too  small  for 
me.  Could  it  be  altered?” 

Famous  Dress  Designer:  “Impossible!  But  if 
madam  will  go  to  our  beauty  parlor  she  can  be 
altered  to  fit  the  dress”. 

— Passing  Show. 

Visitor  (at  insane  asylum),  to  trusty:  “I  say, 
old  man,  is  that  clock  right?” 

Trusty:  “Well,  it  couldn’t  be  right  or  it  wouldn’t 
be  here.” 

Lack  of  Interest 

Elaine:  “Are  you  making  any  progress  in  your 
new  job?” 

Vivienne:  “Heavens,  no.  The  boss  hasn’t  com¬ 
plimented  me  on  anything  but  my  work.” 

— Life. 


Guest:  “Dees  the  roof  always  leak  like  this?” 
Country  Hotel  Clerk:  “Nope,  only  when  it 
rains,” 


— Detroit  News. 


“Now,”  said  the  college  boy  to  his  Dad  at  the 
football  game,  “you’ll  see  more  excitement  here  for 
your  $2  than  you  ever  saw  before.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  the  old  gent, 
“That  is  all  my  marriage  license  cost  me.” 


“Ah  ha!”  cried  the  detective,  “The  case  grows 
more  complex — this  window  is  broken  on  both  sides.” 

Society  lady:  “I  am  not  accustomed  to  calling 
my  chauffeurs  by  their  first  name,  Clarence.  What 
is  your  surname?” 

Chauffeur:  “Darling,  madam.” 

Society  lady:  “Drive  on,  Clarence.” 

Teacher:  “Name  a  collective  noun,” 

Pupil:  “Vacuum  cleaner.” 

U.  S.  Hist.  Teacher:  “What  were  the  grounds 
on  which  the  colonists  declared  war  on  England?” 

Pupil:  “The  British  put  tacks  in  the  colonists’ 
tea.” 


Experience  Taught  Him 

“Are  you  sure  that  I  shall  recover?”  an  anxicxn 
patient  asked  a  physician.  “I  have  heard,”  he  went 
on,  “that  doctors  sometimes  give  wrong  diagnosis  and 
have  treated  patients  for  pneumonia  who  afterwards 
died  of  typhoid  fever.” 

“You’ve  been  woefully  misinformed,”  replied  the 
medico  indignantly.  “If  I  treat  a  man  for  pneu¬ 
monia,  he  dies  of  pneumonia.” 

— The  Tatler. 

Which  Three? 

Landlord:  “I’ll  give  you  just  three  days  to  pay 
your  rent.” 

Tenant:  “I’ll  take  Fourth  of  July,  Christmas, 
and  Easter.” 


“Has  any  one  seen  Pete?”  “Pete  who?” 
“Petroleum.”  “Kerosene  him  yesterday  and  he  ain’t 
benzine  since.” 

An  American  lady  traveling  in  a  London  bus 
held  an  extremely  homely  child.  An  old  gentleman, 
seated  opposite  her,  stared  at  it,  and  the  American 
lady  was  naturally  indignant.  “Rubber!”  she  said. 
The  old  gentleman  appeared  vastly  relieved.  “Thank. 
God”  he  said,  “I  thought  it  was  real.” 

— American  Speech. 

Civics  teacher  (discussing  our  dependence  upon 
the  other  peopje  for  food,  clothing,  etc.):  “You’d  be 


For  Magnolia 

“Ah  wants  a  ticket  for  Magnolia,”  said  a  colored 
mammy  at  the  station  ticket  window.  After  a  ten 
minute  search  through  railway  guides  the  ticket 
agent  asked,  “Where  is  Magnolia,  anyway?” 

“She’s  settin’  right  over  on  ’at  bench.” 

Rest 

Doctor:  “I  can  assure  you,  madam,  there’s 
nothing  wrong  with  you.  All  you  need  is  a  rest.” 

Patient.  But  just  look  at  the  state  of  my 
tongue.” 

Doctor:  “Quiet  madam.  It  needs  a  rest,  too,” 

—Tid  Bits. 

Florence  M.  Carroll,  Exchange  Editor, 


DAY  DIVISION 


SCHOOL  0  F  ENGINEERING 

In  co-operation  with  engineering 
firms,  offers  five  year  curricu- 
lums  leading  to  the  Bachelor’s 
degree  in  the  following  branches 
of  engineering: 

Civil  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Industrial  Engineering 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Co-operationg  with  business  firms, 
offers  five  year  collegiate  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Business  Administration 

in 

Accounting 

and 

Finance 
or  in 

Merchandising 


The  Co-operative  Plan  of  training  combines  theory  'with  practice.  It  enables  the  student  to  earn  his 

tuition  and  a  part  of  his  other  school  expenses , 


EVENING  DIVISION 


In  Business— School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance 

Grants  B.B.A..  B.S.S.  and  M.B.A.  de¬ 
grees. 

Specializes  in  accounting  and  business 
administration. 

Only  24.9%  of  graduates  held  executive 
positions  on  entering  school;  71.9 % 
now  in  major  executive  positions. 

Graduates  outstandingly  successful  in 
C.P.A.  examinations. 

Faculty  of  experienced  and  well  trained 
business  men. 

Actual  business  pi’oblems  the  basis  of 
insti'uction. 


to 


In  Law— School  of  Law 

Four-year  course. 

LL.B.  degree. 

Prepares  for  bar  examinations  and  prac 
tice. 

Case  method  of  instruction  similar 
that  in  best  day  law  schools. 

A  School  of  high  standards  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  employed  men  and  women. 

Alumni  outstandingly  successful  as  law¬ 
yers,  judges,  business  executives. 

Exceptional  faculty  of  practicing  law¬ 
yers  who  are  graduates  of  leading  day 
law  schools. 


(Coeducational ) 

An  effective  university  education  is  available  in  the  evening  for  high  school  graduates 
who  cannot  enter  day  colleges  for  financial  or  other  reasons  but  must  go  to  work  follow¬ 
ing  graduation: 


Graduates  of  Woburn  High  School  admitted ' without  examination 

Catalogs  or  Further  Information  Sent  Upon  Request 

Northeastern  University 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Alfred  Elson 

COMPLIMENTS 

of 

Photographer 

Walter  Wilcox 

Photographs  of  Quality 

Insurance 

MODERATE  PRICES 

of 

385  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

1 

ALL  KINDS 

Holland  Brothers 

HUPMOBILE  DEALERS 

12-18  Park  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 


All  Cars  Sold  with  Holland  Bros.  Service. 

Tel.  Woburn  0043  Service  with  a  smile 


The  Tanners  National  Bank 

OF  WOBURN 
MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 


Every  boy  and  girl  should  have 
a  savings  account  in  some  bank 

Get  the  habit  of  systematic 

saving  and  you  will  never  regret  it 
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Love  was  born  in  a  garden  of  flowers 


ANDERSON  FLOWER  SHOP 


Art  in  Floral  Designing 


Cut  Flowers 
1 4  Montvale  Avenue 


Greeting  Cards 


Potted  Plants 

Tel.  Woburn  0585—0112 


John 


Cadillac  La  Salle 

FL  Bates,  Inc. 

MOTOR  CARS 

Woburn,  Winchester,  Stoneham,  Reading,  Dorchester 

Studebaker  Erskine 


McCarthy  -  morris  co 

Everything  for  the  Athlete 

MORMAC 

Sporting  Goods 

309  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass, 

OUTFITTERS  FOR  W.  H.  S. 


E.  G.  Barker  Lumber  Company 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

Woburn,  Mass. 


Telephone  Woburn  0057-0058 
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Send  for  a  Copy  with  Our  Compliments 

The  New  Cumulative  Record 
Folder 

FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Adopted  by  the  N.  E.  A. 

Calls  for  a 
Photograph 
EXACT  SIZE  OF 
PHOTO  used  with 
NEW  CUMULA¬ 
TIVE  RECORD 
FOLDER.  Photo¬ 
graphs  for  Office 
Record  Purposes 
Supplied  by 
WILSON-WAY 
INDIVIDUAL 
SCHOOL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Unbroken  Service  to  the  Nation’s  Schools 
for  Twenty-five  Years 
SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  AND 
CIRCULAR 

Wilson-Way  School  Photography 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


J.  RICHARD  O’NEIL 

(Formerly  O’Neil  &  Casella) 

Manufacturing 

JEWELERS 


110  High  Street 
Boston  Mass. 


Best  Wishes  to  the 

FACULTY 

and 

STUDENT  BODY 
Classes  of  ’26  and  ’27 
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Sally  Sweet  Shoes 


COLORS — Black  Kid,  Brown  Kid,  Patent  . 

SHOES  TO'  FIT  YOUR  FEET 

SHOES  TO  HARMONIZE 
with  your  dress,  hat,  coat 

SALLY  SWEET  SHOES  FOR  WOMEN 

New  Spring  Styles  are  here.  Let  us  show  you 

how  much  style  and  wear  you  can  get  for 
$4 _ eg 

the  pair  in  SALLY  SWEET  SHOES 

Van  Tassel  &  Quigley 

470  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 


D 

PHARMACY 

Prescriptions  a  Specialty 


ALL  THE  YEAR  AROUND 

Compare  this  with  any  other  fuel 
24  Hours  per  Day!  Hot  Water 

Temperature  140°  F 

Cost  less  than  1-2  cent  per  gallon  !! 

ASK  YOUR  PLUMBER 


WOBURN  GAS  LIGHT  CO. 

320  Main  Street 
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O’Brien’s  Pharmacy 

Cor.  Main  and  Campbell  Sts. 
Woburn,  Mass. 

CANDY  FILMS  KODAKS 

PRESCRIPTIONS 

TOILET  ARTICLES  DRUGS 


Woburn  Radio  Co. 

Dealers  in 


Atwater-Kent  Prices 

Philco  Range 

Brunswick  $100 

Bosch  up 

Kellogg 
Sparton 


For  information  call  Woburn  1827 

Free  Home  Demonstration 


STRAND 

WOBURN 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  TALKIES 

Matinee  1:45  P.M.  Evenings  7:15  P.M. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


ZIMBEL’S 


MAIN  STREET 


WOBURN 


Co. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  SPOUT’ 


49  Franklin  SI '^//eaiWashington  Street 
BOSTON 

Discount  Prices  to  W.  H.  S.  Students — Ask 
Mr.  McKinnon  for  Discount  Card 


“Say  it  With  Flowers” 


E.  C.  SHAW 


AYLWARD 

THE  FLORIST 


19  MONTVALE  AYE.  WOBURN 


Plumbing 

Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Heating 


OFFICE 
8  Walnut  Street 
Woburn,  Massachusetts 


A  Saving  Plan  for  Everyone 

Monthly  shares  $1.00  to  $40.00  monthly 


Matured  and  Paid  up  Share  Certificates  in  $200.00  multiples 

Shares  in  Prior  Series,  the  price  dependent 
on  date  of  maturity  desired 

Woburn  Co-operative  Bank 

Resources  Over  $6,000,000 

» 


SPORTING  GOODS 

Tremendous  Sale  on  all  Seasonable  Items 
Ask  for  Discount  Card  at  School 


HOCKEY  and  SKATES 
All  Skates  Reduced — Starr  Canadian  Outfits 

Professional  Hockey  Shoe  and  Skate  with  either 
hard  toe  or  moccasin,  kangaroo  leather.  Profes¬ 
sional  tube,  satin  nickel  finish. 

Reg.  $20.00  _ _  Now  $12.50 

Professional  Hockey  Outfit.  Wax  Kip  Shoe,  nickel 
finish.  Electrically  welded  tubes. 

Reg.  $16.50  Now  $9.95 

High  School  Special 

High  grade  Hockey  Shoe  with  hard  toe  and  built- 
in  ankle  support.  Fine  grade  hockey  tube. 

Reg.  $12.50  Now  $8.95 

Same  as  Above 

Without  built-in  ankle  support  but 
outside  strap  Now  $5.95 

HOCKEY  GLOVES  as  low  as  $2.95 

SHIN  PADS  _  as  low  as  $1.50 

TRACK 

Indoor  Track  Shoe,  good  quality  leather,  corru¬ 
gated  rubber  tap  soles  $3.95 

Indoor  Track  Shoe.  Fine  quality  leather,  short 
spikes. .  _  $2.95  and  $3.95 

Indoor  Track  Shoe,  canvas  top,  corrugated  rub¬ 
ber  tap  sole.  $2.15 


BASKETBALL 

Official  Basketball.  Valve,  laceless,  finest  grade 
pebbled  grain  leather.  Reg.  $21.00  Now  $10.00 


Official  Basketballs,  Samples,  high  grade  pebbled 
grain  leather.  Reg.  $10  to  $16  Nov/  $3.95  to  $8 


Elbow  and  Knee  Pads  of  all  kinds.  All  high  grade. 
Reg.  $2  to  $3.50  _  Choice  $1  pr. 

Basketball  Sneakers  and  Shoes  as  low  as  $1.45 


Special  Prices  to  teams  on  Jerseys  and  Pants 
SWEATERS 

All  Wool  Sample  Sweaters,  crew  neck  or  button 
with  rollcollar,  all  colors.  Reg.  $5  to  $10 

Now  $2.95  and  $3.95 

BOXING  GLOVES 

Heavy  padded,  training  glove,  with  double  wrist 
padding.  Reg.  Price  $15.00  Now  $7.95 


Medium  Weight  Gloves,  Samples.  Reg.  $5  to  $10 

Now  $2.95  to  $5. 

Boxing  and  Gym  Shoes,  Boxing  Trunks,  Head 
Protectors,  Supporters  of  all  kinds,  Punching 
Bags.  All  at  special  prices. 


165  BROADWAY 


ASK  THE  FELLOWS  WHO  HAVE  TRADED  WITH  US. 

M.  S.  ROSENBAUM 


Near  Metropolitan  Theatre 


THEY  KNOW 
Cor.  SHAWMUT  AVE. 


A 


ion 


EVERY  DAY  OF  THE  YEAR  THREE  EX¬ 
PERIENCED  MEN  IN  ATTEND¬ 
ANCE  ALL  THE  .  TIME 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Woods  Brothers 


AauAiio  &  Dennis 
O 


ison 


THE  REXALL  STORE 


Fancy  Meats 
Fresh  Vegetables 

102  Main  Street 
TELEPHONE  0218 


